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YOU ARE INVITED TO | 





ATTEND THE N. C. A. CONVENTION . .. 





Tom Payne 


HERE are many reasons why members of an indus- 

try ought to get together at a convention at least 

once a year. Outside of the purely social value of 
such gatherings, there is much of information, counsel, 
instruction and pleasure to be had by everyone who at- 
tends the meetings, visits the exhibits of supplies and 
equipment, and participates in the discussions, both for- 
mal and informal. This year’s convention of the National 
Confectioners Association, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, June 6 to 11, is no exception, as a glance 
at the program, on another page of this issue, will indi- 
cate. 

Everyone who makes a living in the Candy Industry 
owes that Industry a certain and definite obligation. If 
we would continue in it, we must not only be satisfied 
to take out, but we must also be willing to put back in. 
The Industry is just like a farm. You cannot keep on 
raising crops on the land without plowing part of the 
forage back into the soil or in some other way fertiliz- 
ing it. In the Candy Industry we haven’t done much 
plowing back and as a result, this long division of a 


By THOMAS J. PAYNE 


Reed Candy Co., Chicago 
President, National Confectioners Ass‘n 


nearly definite amount of business and increasing deple- 
tion of the soil have come back to us in narrowing mar- 
gins of profit, increasing credit risks (because many of our 
joint-tenants—the jobbers—can no longer make it pay), 
price cutting, and return goods. 

Ideas for overcoming these various evils have been forth- 
coming in large numbers in times past, many of them as 
impractical and impossible, however, as some of the pet 
schemes coming out of Washington, like spending our 
way out of the poorhouse, increasing national wealth by 
crop reduction, and taxing out of business those institu- 
tions who have been the principal builders of national 
wealth. Now comes the Industry’s Co-operative Merchan- 
dising-Advertising Campaign, and all seem to agree that 
it is a good idea, provided it doesn’t cost them anything. 

In these times it is difficult to start anything on a shoe- 
string, but that’s exactly what the Industry’s campaign 
started on. Fortunately, we had in this Industry a man 
who knew what to do, how to do it, and was willing to 
start from nothing. He is Otto Schnering, chairman of 
the Collective Co-operative Campaign. Well, we got 
the time, the place, and the “gal,” and the Campaign has 
become “hot.” So wholehearted has been the response to 
this campaign that it would be ungracious to mention the 
few who refuse to co-operate, but who are crowding the 
soil for all they can get out of it while someone else does 
the fertilizing. Other help has come, too. Associated 
and related industries, seeing we were willing to help our- 
selves, have come in and said, “We'll go to bat for you.” 
Today, the campaign has grown to a point where $300,- 
000 worth of advertising and publicity is actually in work, 
and the Industry’s slogan is becoming a by-word of the 
country. 

Come to the Convention and hear about these things, 
and how you can help. Come, also, to meet your friends; 
to see the latest in plant equipment; to learn about new 
material and supplies; to hear recognized leaders discuss 
problems of management, industrial relations, and legisla- 
tion; to enjoy the wide assortment of entertainment and 
pleasure that New York City has to offer. Bring the fam- 
ily, if you wish, and make it a vacation in the city for 
them this year. In any case, come—we’ll all be glad to 
see you. 


ENJOY SOME EVERY DAY 
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PLAN TO BE AT THE WALDORF 


TUESDAY, JUNE 7 
Morning Session 
Thomas J]. Payne, Presiding 
10:00—In Memoriam. 
10:05—Report of A. M. Kelly, Executive Vice President. 
10:15—Report of M. F. Burger, Secretary. 
10:25—Report of Herbert G. Ziegler, Treasurer. 


10:35—Report of Walter C. Hughes, Trade Mark Coun- 
sel. 


10:45—Report of W. Parker Jones, General Counsel. 
10:55—Report of Thomas J. Payne, President. 
11:15—Induction of New Officers and Board Members. 


11:35—Report of Candy Sales, C. E. Birgfeld, Foodstuffs 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Afternoon Session 


George H. Williamson, Presiding 


(Production Session) 
2:00—"Handling and Transferring of Raw and Proc- 
essed Materials’—By Harry F. Waterhouse, In- 
dustrial Engineer. 

—"Air Conditioning in Candy Plants”—By A. E. 
Stacey, Consulting Engineer, Buensod and Stacey, 
N. Y. 

—"Color and Design of Today’s Package”—By 
Lane Marohn, Gair Creative Design Co., New 
York. 

—Showing of Film “Over the Counter and Off 
the Shelf.” 
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IN NEW YORK, JUNE 6-10 


N. C. A. CONVENTION PROGRAM 


55th Annual Convention of the National Confectioners’ 
Association, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, June 6-10, 1938 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8 
Morning Session 
Harry R. Chapman, Chairman 


10:00—(Sharp)—Address of Welcome by Mayor Fiorello 
LaGuardia. 


Following Mayor LaGuardia’s address, Chairman 
Chapman will turn the meeting over to Otto Schner- 
ing, Chairman of the N. C. A. Merchandising-Adver- 
tising Committee, who in turn will introduce, for 
short addresses, the following: 

Dr. Walter H. Eddy, of Columbia University 
and Director of the Good Housekeeping Institute. 

Dr. Howard W. Haggard, Associate Professor 
of Physiology, Yale University and Author of 
“Devils, Drugs and Doctors.” 

Dr. Marvin (Mal) A. Stevens, Head Football 
Coach at New York University and Nationally 
Known for His Contributions to Intercollegiate 
Athletics and Physical Education. 

Oscar of the Waldorf, Who Is Known 
Throughout the World as the Genial Host of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

Admission to this session is by ticket only. There 
will be no charge for these tickets, but the supply is 
very limited. They may be obtained by addressing the 
N. C. A. office in Chicago. In applying, please state 


the exact number of tickets required. 
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Afternoon Session 
George T. Peckham, Chairman 


2:00—"Management from the Horse-and-Buggy to the 
Streamliner”—By Alvin E. Dodd, President, 
American Management Association, New York. 

—Questions and Discussion. 

2:45—"An Industrial Relations Program for Any Candy 
Manufacturer”—By Harold B. Bergen, Consultant 
on Industrial Relations, McKinsey, Wellington & 
Co., New York. 

—Questions and Discussion. 

3:30—"T raining Foremen for Good Industrial Relations” 
—By Glenn L. Gardiner, Forstmann Woolen Co., 
Passaic, N. J. 

—Questions and Discussion 

4:15—"Union Negotiations and Contracts”—By Ralph 
Lind, Labor Relations Counsel, Stevenson, Jordan 
& Harrison, New York. 


—Questions and Discussion. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 9 
Afternoon Session 
Harry R. Chapman, Chairman 


2:00—"Resale Price Maintenance Under the Fair Trade 
Acts”—By Edwin B. George, Economist, Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., New York. 
——Questions and Discussion. 
2:45—"Selling in the 1938 Market”—By Frederick B. 
Heitkamp, General Sales Manager, American Type 
Founders Sales Corp., Elizabeth, N. J. 
—Questions and Discussion. 





Activities Independent of General Convention 
Sessions 


MONDAY, JUNE 6 


9:30 A. M.—Annual Golf Tournament, with luncheon, 
dinner and prizes. Winged Foot Country Club, 
Mamaronek, N. Y. 


WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORK 


Where the Confectionery Industry Will Convene, June 6-10 





John H. Forsman, C. H. Forsman & Co., New 
York (Chairman of Golf Committee). 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8 


10 A. M.—Trip to Jones Beach for the Ladies. Trip will 
be by bus and will return to the Waldorf at 2:30 
P. M. Luncheon will be served at Jones Beach. 


8 P. M@—Dinner-Dance. Main Ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 


Presentation of Award for Outstanding Exhibit. 
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How Well the Story of the Industry’s Mer- 
chandising-Advertising Campaign Is Being 
Told Is Indicated in Illustration at the Left. 
With Transparencies Carrying the Slogan 
“Candy Is Delicious Food—Enjoy Some 
Every Day” Being Distributed in Large 
Quantities, Even the Rolling Stock of Inter- 
state Motor Freight Lines Is Now Advertis- 
ing Candy. 
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CONVENTION 
HEADLINERS 


55th Annual Convention 


NATIONAL 
CONFECTIONERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
June 6-10 


ALVIN E. DODD 


Pres., American Management Ass‘n, who 

will address the convention, Wednesday 

at 2 p. m., on ‘Management from Horse- 
and-Buggy to the Streamliner”’ 


GLENN GARDINER 


Asst. to President, Forstmann 
Woolen Co., Passaic, N. J., who 
will talk on “Training Foremen 
for Good Industrial Relations,”’ at 
3:30 p. m., Wednesday THOMAS J. PAYNE 
N. C. A. President; Curtiss Candy Co., 
Chicago 


C. E. BIRGFELD 


Asst. Chief, Food Stuffs Div., U. S. 

Dept. of Commerce, reports on 

“Candy Sales,” at Tuesday morn- 
ing’s session 


A. M. KELLY 


N.C.A. Executive Vice-President, whose 
report will be the first order of business 
at the convention 
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OTTO SCHNERING 


Pres., Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago; Chair- 

man, N. C. A. Merchandising-Advertising 

Committee, who will have charge of 

Wednesday morning's most interesting ses- 
sion 


EDWIN B. GEORGE 


Economist, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 

New . York, who speaks on the 

topic, ‘Resale Price Maintenance 

Under Fair Trade Acts,” at 2 
p. m., Thursday 


MAX F. BURGER 


N. C. A. Secretary, will present the secre- 
tary’s report at Tuesday morning's session. 
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GEORGE H. WILLIAMSON 


Past President of N.C.A.; Williamson Candy 
Co., Chicago, who will have charge of the 


Production Session on Tuesday afternoon 








The Speaking Program 
of the Convention cov- 
ers Production, Indus- 
trial Relations, Selling, 
and other vital prob- 
lems of Management. 








HARRY R. CHAPMAN 


N. C. A. Vice President; Vice President, 

New England Confectionery Co., Cambridge, 

Mass., who presides Wednesday morning 
and Thursday afternoon 
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WALTER C. HUGHES 


N.C.A. Trade Mark Counsel, will 

give a complete report on Trade 

Mark Legislation to date, at Tues- 
day morning's session 


GEORGE T. PECKHAM 
N.C.A. Vice-President; Gen. Mgr., National 
Candy Co., St. Louis, Mo., who will preside 
at the Industrial Relations session, Wednes- 


day P. M. 


HERBERT G. ZIEGLER 


N.C.A. Treasurer; Vice-President of 

George Ziegler Co., Milwaukee 

Wis., gives his treasurer's report 
on Tuesday morning 


FREDERICK B. HEITKAMP 


Gen. Sales Mgr., American Type Founders 

Sales Corp., New York, who addresses 

Thursday afternoon's session on “Selling 
in the 1938 Market’ 





The Industry's Mer- 
chandising - Advertis- 
ing Campaign and 
Slogan will be evalu- 
ated by Health and 
Medical Experts at 
Wednesday morning's 
session. 











HAROLD B. BERGEN 


Industrial Relations Consultant, McKinsey, 
Wellington & Co., New York, who will 
discuss “An Industrial Relations Program 
for Candy Manufacturers,’ Wednesday, at 


2 P. M. 
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DIRECTORY OF EXHIBITORS 


Confectionery Industries Exposition During N. C. A. Convention 
June 6, 7. 8 9, 10, at the Waldorf - Astoria. New York 


Note: The exhibitors listed in boldface type have further 
described their products in the Advertising Pages of The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


ADRIAN X-RAY MFG. Co., Factory—Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sales—Chicago, Ill. Booth 518. Exhibit: A complete 
working unit of an X-ray inspection machine designed for 
specific use in the confectionery industry. In attend- 
ance: M. B. Adrian, T. H. Eddy, Jr., and Robert Riggert. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, 221 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago. Booth No. 204. Exhibit: Demonstration 
of the use of dry milk in candy manufacture. Samples 
of candy made with dry milk will be distributed. In 
attendance: Conrad Spoehr. 


AMERICAN LECITHIN CO., Elmhurst, L. L, N. Y., 
Booth 516. Exhibit: Lecithin, the purified cocoa butter; 
Lecithin for chocolate coatings. Methods relating to 
tempering, enrobing and coverage material. In attend- 
ance: A. T. Newth, J. Eichberg, and others. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FDRY. CO., 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Booths No. 405-406. Exhibit: Rose caramel 
wrapping, Rose twist wrapping, Rose individual wrap- 
ping machines. Also Glen power-plus vertical mixer. 
In attendance: W. H. Kopp. 


AMERICAN MAIZE PRODUCTS CO., 100 E. 42nd St., 
New York. Booth No. 315. Exhibit: Feature display of 
source of products furnished the confectionery industry 
by the American Maize Products Co. Products include: 
Amaizo, confectioner’s thin boiling starch; Amaizo spe- 
cial moulding starch; Amaizo corn syrup and Amaizo 
dextrose. In attendance: D. K. David, president; J. R. 
Bishop, assistant to the president; L. G. Preston, vice 
president; C. C. Linker, vice president; F. C. Frey, as- 
sistant sales manager; Dr. A. P. Hellwig, manager, tech- 
nical service division; I. A. Peterson, Wm. Ackerman; 
J. J. Binder; J. J. Robertson; A. Doschler; T. P. Shee, 
and P. H. Prentiss. 


AMERICAN SUGAR REF. CO., 120 Wall St., New York, 
and FRANKLIN SUGAR REF. CO., Public Ledger 
Bldg., Philadelphia. Booth No. 512. Exhibit: Pure cane 
sugar used by manufacturing confectioners. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., St. Louis, Mo. Booth No. 
216. Exhibit: Complete display of corn syrup and con- 
fectioners corn starch. In attendance: H. F. Ziegler, 
vice president; H. C. Crist, manager corn products divi- 
sion; F. X. Regan, eastern division manager; J. T. Fla- 
hiff, eastern sales manager of corn products division; 
C. H. Grupe, sales executive; E. B. Clancy, New Eng- 
land district manager; W. L. Forster, special representa- 
tive, and S. D. Shipman, Philadelphia manager. 


ARMOUR & CO., Union Stock Yards, Chicago. Booths 
No. 417-418. Exhibit: Cloverbloom powdered fresh egg 
whites, their merits and uses in manufacturing confec- 
tions. In attendance: C. D. Wilbur, J. R. Turner, A. B. 
Cassidy, George U. Vanneman and George W. Ed- 
dington. 


ATLANTIC GELATIN CO., INC., Hill St., Woburn, 
Mass. Booth No. 215. Exhibit: Ground gelatin displayed 
in glass containers. In attendance: Jos. H. Cohen, Wal- 
lace H. Jose, Harold W. Cochran, Walter T. Turner and 
William I. Gorfinkle. 
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WHO WILL WIN IT 
THIS YEAR? 


This trophy will be awarded at 
the Exposition for the booth 
which receives most frequent 
mention in the ballots cast dur- 
ing the Convention. Last year the 
booth of the American Maize 
Products Company received the 
award. This year's award will 
be made on a slightly different 
basis. Questions to be answered 
on the ballot are as follows: 1. 
Does the exhibit effectively rep- 
resent the company? 2. Does the 
exhibit effectively represent the 
pany’s product? 3. Does the 
booth personnel efficiently and 
courteously represent the com- 
pany and its products? 








WALTER BAKER & CO., INC., Dorchester, Mass. 
Booths No. 305-306. Exhibit: Joint exhibit with 
FRANKLIN BAKER. Display of chocolate liquors 
and coatings used in the confectionery industry. In 
attendance: H. O. Frye, bulk sales mgr.; John Henry, 
J. F. Weaver, H. Thiele and S. H. Stayton. 


BLANKE-BAER EXTRACT & PRESERV. CO., 3224 
S. Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. Booth No. 501-A. Ex- 
hibit: Dipping fruits, concentrated seedless pure fruit 
purees (for creams, handrolls, filled hard candies, bon- 
bons), pure vanilla extract, reinforced vanilla extracts, 
true fruit extracts, concentrated true fruit extracts, imi- 
tation extracts, imitation hard candy flavors. In attend- 
ance: Dr. Samuel H. Baer, L. T. Skidmore and V. E. 
Howes. 


BRAZIL NUT ADVERTISING FUND, 60 Hudson &t., 
New York. Booth No. 410. Exhibit: Graphic and at- 
mospheric demonstration of Brazil nut gathering, includ- 
ing photos, colored transparencies, and actual specimens 
of jungle equipment and paraphernalia used. Counter 
displays feature suggestions for new uses of Brazil nuts; 
a turntable unit showing samples. In attendance: T. R 
Schoonmaker, executive secretary. 


BURRELL BELTING CO., 413 S. Hermitage Ave., Chi- 
cago. Booth No. 503. Exhibit: Conveyor, transmission 
and cutting belting of all types for use in the confec- 
tionery industry. Also, cutter boards, splicing cement and 
tape, etc. In attendance: Earl F. Mayer, president; Paul 
J. Bus, vice president; John Moyer, secretary; William 
H. Jenks, and Howard G. Aylesworth, sales engineers. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE, 616 
E. Grove St., Ontario, Cal. Booth No. 413-414. Exhibit: 
Exchange citrus pectin, citric acid, orange and lemon oils. 
Candy made with company’s products, for distribution to 
visitors. In attendance: M. L. Chapman, sales manager; 
T. F. Baker, E. L. Rhoads, C. K. Lyle, H. W. Hall, H. 
S. Bailey and W. E. Baier. 


FRED S. CARVER, New York. Booth No. 209. 
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Meet the members of your Associa- 
tion here, and enjoy with them the 
comforts and hospitality of The 
Waldorf-Astoria. 
derfully comfortable... 


Rooms are won- 
with circu- 
. . baths with tub 


and shower ...radio. Service is re- 


lating ice water . 


sponsive, yet unobtrusive. And 


Waldorf restaurants afford a wide 


variety of menus and prices, includ- 
ing inexpensive fixed-price meals. 
Located a few blocks from Grand 
Central on quiet Park Avenue... 
but just a few steps from the city’s 
many attractions. Crosstown motor- 
buses pass the hotel every three 
minutes. Special room rates are ex- 


tended to members. 


THE WALDORF - ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE 


49TH TO SOTH 


NEW FORE 
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CHANDLER SALES & SERVICE, 245 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Booth No. 209-A. In attendance: Mr. Shu- 


macher. EXPOSITION HOURS 


THE CLINTON COMPANY, Clinton, Iowa. Booth No. MONDAY, JUNE 6 
404. Exhibit: Confectionery syrups and starches. In 12 M to 10 P. M 
attendance: R. E. Clizbe, George E. Corson, Samuel pilin na eh ious 
Clayman, P. S. Bolton and Mrs. Wm. Jensen. TUESDAY, JUNE 7 

9 A. M. to 10 A. M. 

CONFECTIONERS JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. Booth 12 M. to 2 P. M. 

No. 203. 5 P. M. to 10 P. M. 


CONFECTIONERY AND ICE CREAM WORLD, New WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8 
York. Booth No. 307. 9A. M.tol1l0A. M. 
1Z M.. to 2 P: Mh. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New 5 P. M. to 10 P. M. 





York. Booth No. 515. Exhibit: Confectioners corn 

syrup, starches, and dextrose sugar. In attendance: THURSDAY, JUNE 9 
E. W. Schmitt, R. R. Adam, J. H. Healey, J. M. Krno, 9A.M.to 2 P.M. 
D. E. Linn, A. G. Peterson, F. Mueller, J. E. Walz, W. A. 5 P. M.to10P. M. 
Cahoon, C. F. Chelf, A. E. Cull, H. V. P. Francis, A. B. 

Johnson, C. H. Kirkland, W. E. Larkin, H. J. Rorke, d 

C. W. Stowell, C. C. VanBuskirk, F. A. Alvarez, C. Fal- —? orc 
vey, T. J. Donnelly, H. J. Heinstadt, R. A. Renaud, A. M. JA. M.to 3 P.M. 


Wilson and Chas. R. Waters. 











ECONOMY EQUIPMENT CO., INC., 223 N. Wolcott 
Ave., Chicago. Booth No. 502. Exhibit: Special equip- KROMEX CORPORATION. 205 St. Clair 
ment for the candy plant. In attendance: Robert P. " gt ege e 
Rasmussen, John Sheffman and George T. Weick. 


Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Booth No. 314. Exhibit: Chrome and chrome 
glass combinations for Re-use Packages, such as hostess 
trays, cake sets, relish dishes, ice tubs, etc. In attend- 
ance: A. H. Steuer and Emmanual M. Asquith. 


E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO., NEW YORK. 
Booth No. 101. Exhibit: A collection of outstanding candy 


packages of the year incorporating that vital requirement J. M. LEHMANN CO., INC., 248 W. Broadway, New 
for appetite appeal, visibility. In attendance: M. C. Pol- York. Booth No. 210. In ‘ettendante E FE. Mueser, 


lock, L. B. Steele, O. F. Benz, C. F. Brown, J. C. Jorger- 
son, W. C. Lock, J. O. Baker, R. M. MacDonald, D. D. 
Chickering, and others. 


president, and P. Hollstein, vice president. 
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a ial ats a ae —— and New York. Booth No. 401. Exhibit: Confectionery 

FISCHER-PRICE TOY a INC., East Aurora, m2. Publications—The Manufacturing Confectioner, Confection- 
sooth eng on Exhibit: Toy candy containers, carts and “ry Buyer, Candy Packaging. In attendance: Mrs. E. R 
novelties, Easter carts, action wood toys, famous pop-up ‘Aaa &. © Wee tho tds eta. = 
kittens. In attendance: H. G. Fischer and A. M. Mitchell Allered, E. C. Pilcher, O. F. List and D. Stevens, 


MILPRINT PRODUCTS CORP., 431 W. Florida St., 


HARRY L. FRIEND, 52 India St., Boston. Booth No. Milwaukee, Wis. Booth No. 202. 


208. Exhibit: All late models with samples of products. 
In attendance: Harry L. Friend. 

MERCK & CO., INC., RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY. 

ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, 155 E. 44th St.. New York. Booth No. 211. Exhibit: Chemicals for the candy in- 


Booth No. 507-B. Exhibit: Shipping Containers. dustry. In attendance: W. J. Donnan, F. C. Cosby, 
ooth No xhib upping Container W. F. MacDonald, F. L. Smith, C. P. Messersmith. 


J. W. GREER COMPANY, 119 Windsor St., Cambridge, 
| Mass. Booth 217. In attendance: J. W. Greer, F. W. NATIONAL EQUIPMENT CO., 3640 Main St., Spring- 
Greer, D. S. Greer and Thomas Flint. field, Mass. Booth No. 513. Exhibit: Bausman No, 3 
decorator. In attendance: Geo. A. Bausman, H. C. Baum, 
i ee . : F. S. Moulton and B. E. C. Gillette. 
HOLLAND-AMERICAN IMPORT CO., NEW YORK. 
Booth No. 505B. Exhibit: Fancy tin, embossed artistic 
ape boxes — — empty age. boxes. The NATIONAL SUGAR REF. CO. of NEW JERSEY, 129 
sseceigghes: ys italy ty, nag are executed in various shapes, Front St., New York. Booth No. 318. Exhibit: Various 
sizes and colors. In attendance: O. Schwarz, H. M. nnd iglesia » inneeiiniiiiiamaedl ae: ‘ 
Mirhesia Hf. Schetts grades of sugar for the confectioner. Also, liquid sugars 
, P and Krist O’ Kleer invert sugar. In attendance: H. J. 
Smith, vice president; C. B. Castle, J. F. Leete, P. G. 
INTERNATIONAL CONFECTIONER, New York. Moller, F. C. Taylor, R. Truman and L. Derryberry. 
Booth No. 304. 





-;rtIw se . cond ; “ ’ . THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY, 120 Wall St., New 

A. KLEIN & CO., INC.,_ 113. W. 17th St, New York. Booth No. 102. Exhibit: “Freshness” value ob- 

York. Booth No. 313. Exhibit: Complete line of 

high grade fancy and novelty containers made specially 

for the confectionery trade. In attendance: Adolph 
Klein, Joseph Ehrenfeld and Frederick Brand. 


tained by use of Nulomoline and Convertit. New “all 
weather” candies acceptable for summer. Combining 
“freshness” value with flavor and taste characteristics 
produced with Grandma’s Old Fashioned Molasses and 
Nulco Meloban. In attendance: M. E. Berrye, E. H. 
H. KOHNSTAMM & CO., INC., 87 Park Place, New Davidson, C. E. Henry, J. A. King, vice president; R. S. 

York. Booth No. 411. Exhibit: Display of certified laussig, vice president; R. F. Walther, F. M. Waters and 

food colors and extracts for the confectionery trade. In F. Williams. 

attendance: Harold Weil, Hugo Pulver, E. M. Ross and 


ms Andrew Torter. PACKAGE MACHINERY CO., 132 Birnie Ave., Spring- 
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field, Mass. Booth No. 415. Exhibit: Model LP-20 pop 
wrapping machine, featuring higher-speed operation, 
smaller floor space, one-man operation, improved feed 
conveyor. Model FA adjustable wrapping machine for 
boxes, cartons and boats. In attendance: A. B. Hull, 
E. G. Westervelt, H. Mosedale, C. Robillard, V. Petti- 
bone, G. A. Mohlman, F. Taylor and M. N. Allen. 


PEERLESS AUTOMATIC STAPLER CO., Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. Booth No. 507-A. Exhibit: 
The Peerless stapler is a motor-driven, mechanically- 
operated stapling device for the closure of cellophane, 
Kraft and other bags or packaging materials used pri- 
marily for food products. It has taken the principal of 
the punch-press and adapted it to stapling. In attend- 
ance: Alfred R. Child, sales manager. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Booth No. 515. Exhibit: Corn syrup and 
special starches for the candy trade. Also, samples of 
gums and candies made from these products. In attend- 
ance: F. T. Bedford, D. R. O’Connor, N. M. Kennedy, 
H. A. Horan, W. G. Ahern, J. R. Kearney, G. C. Caller- 
man, W. Johnson, D. Demmy, W. J. Brown and H. T. 
Wagner. 


PEERLESS AUTOMATIC STAPLER CO., Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. Booth No. 506-A. 


CHARLES PFIZER CO., INC., 81 Maiden Lane, New 
York. Booth No. 214. Exhibit: Citric acid, tartaric acid 
and cream tartar. In attendance: R. G. Von Burruth, 
M. W. DeNoyelles and R. W. Burnham. 


THE PILLIOD CABINET CO., Swanton, Ohio. Booth 
No. 311. Exhibit: Miniature cedar chests, cedar as 
chests, cedar drawer chests, redwood chests, etc., 
attendance: E. H. Bergin, sales manager; C. W. Kulp, 
New York manager; Harry Schechter, Hampton Flem- 
ing, Ed Kitchen, Jack Goldstein and LeRoy Feldman. 


RAPID CUTTING CO., INC., 169 Franklin Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Booth No. 504. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York. Booth No. 402. Exhibit: Wide variety of 
candy papers manufactured at the company’s mills and 
also, many of the popular candies now wrapped in 
Riegel papers. ‘“Diaphane” will receive special featuring. 
In attendance: O. H. Wilts, F. L. Triggs and E. G. Penn. 


ROSS & ROWE, INC., 75 Varick St., New York. Booth 
No. 103. Exhibit: full line of R. & R. specialties; Yelkin, 
the standardized lecithin; Placto, the plastic milk now 
available in several grades; Oroco, fat for candy, and 
flavors of every type for candy. In attendance: J. Edw. 
Rowe, Wm. F. Schlesinger, James P. Booker, Oscar 
Stout, James E. Lynch, E. J. McAuley and Geo. K. 
O’ Keefe. 


ST. REGIS PAPER CO., 230 Park Ave., New York. Booth 
No. 416. Exhibit: Displays of brands of 16 sugar refiners 
using St. Regis 100-lb. multi-wall paper bags for sugar 
as standard shipping container. Display stresses advan- 
tages and economy of this bag. Motion pictures will 
show filling, handling, dumping of sugar packed in these 
bags. In attendance: E. R. Gay, C. H. Hartman, R. H. 
Procter, L. G. Hill, P. R. Sherwood and C. A. Wood- 
cock. 


SAVAGE BROS. COMPANY, Chicago. Booth No. 517. 


Cc. E, TWOMBLY COMPANY, Medford, Mass. Booth 
No. 519. 


F. J. SCHLEICHER PAPER BOX CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Booth No. 212. Exhibit: New Valentine heart boxes, 
fancy Christmas boxes and special design foil packages. 
In attendance: Frank H. Schleicher and Allen K. 
Schleicher. 
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SCHWARZ LABORATORIES, INC., 202 E. 44th St. 
New York. Booth No. 312. Exhibit: Lipeometer fat 
testing set for rapid determination of cocoa butter con- 
tent of chocolate coatings, cocoa, etc. In attendance: 
Herbert A. Schwarz, Dr. Stephen Laufer, Henry Ziliotto 
and Malvin J. Mayer. 


SEAL, INC., Derby, Connnecticut. Booth No. 201. 


S. K. SMITH COMPANY, 2857 N. Western Ave., Chi- 
cago. Booth No. 316-A. 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO., Decatur, Til. 
Booth No. 409. Exhibit: Materials for use in making 
candies. Also, finished candies in which these materials 
have been used. In attendance: C. H. Davidson, I. F. 
Wieland, L. R. Dickinson, L. D. Borden, L. H. York, 
C. C. Hollis, O. D. Sutter, John A. Harris, F. H. Knowle- 
ton; S. H. Ray, W. R. Pope, H. J. Reavis and Walter 
Cooley. 


STERLING DOLL, INC., 15 W. 26th St., New York. 
Booth No. 209-B. In attendance: Mr. Berkovitz. 


STOKES & SMITH CO., Summerdale Ave. & Roosevelt 
Rd., Philadelphia. Booth No. 316. 


SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION, 122 E. 
42nd St., New York. Booth No. 213. Exhibit: Sylphrap, 
Sylvania’s cellophane, and packages of confections 
wrapped therein. In attendance: M. I. Bennett, H. W. 
Dearborn, A. N. Pierce, H. H. Replogle, R. E. Sexton, 
E. M. Farris, H. H. Fetzer, H. T. Guiterman and F. T. 
Helmer. 


THOMPSON ART MIRROR CO., INC., 347 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. Booth No. 509. Exhibit: Mirror Boxes 
suitable for packing candy. White blue and gold mirrors 
—a gift within a gift. In attendance: Nelson Ash, Rose 
Ash and Dave Solomon. 


THE TOY KRAFT CO., Wooster, Ohio. Booth No. 204. 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CoO., 318 Lafayette 
St., New York. Booth No. 403. In attendance: Herman 
Greenberg, Joseph Greenberg, Sidney Greenberg, Sam 
Greenberg, Irving Debrovner, Charles Balin, Charles 
Saperstein, Dan Filardi, Solomon Goldstein and Arthur 
Abbey. 


VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY CO., 15 Park Row, 


New York. Booth No. 205. Exhibit: Models and dis- 
play pictures of various confectionery machines, includ- 
ing Simplex vacuum cookers, mixing and tempering 
kettles, coating machines, etc. In attendance: Claude J. 
Covert, John C. Smaltz, Clarence J. Rossner, Chas. W 
Lonmeyer, Frank Bender, Jr., and Miss Amy A. 
Thurston. 


W-E-R RIBBON CORPORATION, 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York. Booth No. 505-A. Exhibit: Extensive line 
of confectionery tying ribbons, in satins, messalines, tin- 
sels, novelty ribbons, ribbonzene and chiffons in suitable 
colors. In attendance: Saul M. Rosenfeld, Ira Kalins and 
Harold B. Schwartz. 


WHITE STOKES COMPANY, INC., 3515 Jasper Place, 
Chicago. Booth No. 408. Exhibit: Entire line of mate- 
rials—Mil-Kee solids. Superkreme, Super Milk, Findax, 
Whistojel, 100 grade pectin, etc. Also candies made from 
these materials. In attendance: J. C. Stokes, president; 
J. A. Brown, assistant sales manager; E. G. Buchanan, 
manager of service department; C. A. Dillon, New York 
representative; J. R. Darcy, Eastern representative, and 
E. G. Davisson, New England representative. 
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A.R.C. CONVENTION IN 
PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 6 TO 8 


The Twenty-Second Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Confectioners will be held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford hotel, Philadelphia, June 6 to 8, inclusive. A 
comprehensive program has been arranged for the three- 
day session: 

The program is as follows: 


MONDAY, JUNE 6 


Morning Session 
Registration. The Pergola, 18th floor of the 
Bellevue-Stratford. 
Convention called to order by President C. A. 
Asher, Jr. Address of Welcome, by George 
W. Elliott, secretary of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce. 
President’s address, by Chester A. Asher, Jr. 
“Sweetest Day,” by Anderson Pace, adver- 
tising and merchandising counsel, A. R. C. 


Afternoon Session 
Open Forum Discussion of Pre-Determined 
Questions. 
“Production Advertising,” by Herbert W. 
Hess, Ph.D., professor of Marketing, Whar- 
ton School of Finance & Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 
“Customers of Tomorrow,” by Joseph W. 
Simpson, The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 
“Meeting the Attack on the Consumer’s Dol- 
lar,” by H. A. Batten, president, N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., Philadelphia. 


Evening 
First National Candy Style Show 

This is the only session of the convention open to others 
than members. 

Every delegate who is bringing samples of his handiwork 
to be paraded at the Style Show is asked to notify the sec- 
retary in advance. These samples will be placed on 
“floats” (rolling tables) for display purposes in the dele- 
gates’ rooms and for introduction at the Style Show. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 7 


Morning Session 
CANDY CLINIC, conducted by President 
Chester A. Asher, Jr. Presentation of each 
display will be on a spot-light basis, giving 
every demonstration equal attention. 
Luncheon, North Garden, 18th floor, Belle- 
vue-Stratford. 


Afternoon Session 

“Packaging,” by C. B. Larrabee, managing 
editor, Printer’s Ink Publications, New York. 

Employing the best packages of 30 mem- 
bers of the A. R. C. in the demonstrations, 
Mr. Larrabee will conduct an open forum fol- 
lowing his address. 
Easter Clinic, conducted by Past President 
Herbert R. Dimmling. 


Evening 
8 p.m. tol a.m. Dinner Dance, Rose Garden, Bellevue- 
Stratford. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8 


Unfinished Business. 
Reports of Committees. 
Election and Installation of Officers. 


3 p. m. 
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1:30 p.m. Historic tour of Philadelphia and environs. 
In case of inclement weather, the tour will 
be supplanted by a visit to the Franklin and 
Art Museums of Philadelphia. 


Short Course 


A complete short course in advertising and sales will be 
given in connection with the convention. This is a de- 
parture from former practice where these subjects were 
handled as individualized and independent addresses. The 
“faculty” and “course” will include the following: 

Dr. Herbert W. Hess, who will deal with and establish 
the fundamentals of success in advertising and selling. 

Joseph W. Simpson, who will treat with the “Market,” 
particularly as to its future delineations and characteristics. 

H. A. Batten, who will consider the competitive ele- 
ments. 

C. B. Larrabee, who will round out the course with a 
practical demonstration of the final point of contact be- 
tween retailer and customer. 


Candy Executives Club to 
Entertain During Convention 


A gala dinner, meeting and entertainment has been 
planned for out-of-town friends by the Candy Executives 
Club of New York for the evening of the second day of 
the N.C.A. Convention, June 7, according to Victor A. 
Bonomo, chairman of the entertainment committee. Scene 
of the gathering will be the Hotel St. George Roof. 

Guest tickets for the affair are obtainable at a cost of 
$5.00 from members of the Club. It has been the policy 
of the organization to hold several of these social evenings 
at various times throughout the year, and at the last regu- 
lar business meeting of the Club, it was the consensus of 
the members that a similar affair be held during Conven- 
tion Week, so that out-of-town friends of members could 
attend the dinner and meet up with old acquaintances. 
All business matters will be suspended for this particular 
meeting. 

The program for the evening will consist of the usual 
surprise dinner and a large variety of entertainment and 
music. Arrangements for the entertainment for this affair 
are under the supervision of Mr. Bonomo and his brother, 
Joseph. 

Officers of the Club are the following: Robert B. 
Bergen, F. Bischoff, Inc., president; James F. Cronin, Fanny 
Farmer Candy Shops, first vice president; Peter Laureys, 
Loft, Inc., second vice president; Charles A. Dillon, White- 
Stokes, Inc., secretary; and Mario A. Gianini, Wallace & 
Co., treasurer. 


Pennsylvania Confectioners 
Meet, June 23 to 25 

Dates for the annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Confectioners Association have been set for June 23 to 25, 
inclusive, according to an announcement by Arthur D. 
Bacon, secretary. The place will be Galen Hall, Werners- 
ville, Pa. 


Baltimore Candy Men 
Will Picnic, June 16 

The Baltimore Candy Men’s picnic under the auspices of 
the Baltimore Confectionery Salesmen’s Association, joining 
with the manufacturers and jobbers associations, will be 
held June 16, at the Brendel’s Manor Park, Ellicott City, 
Maryland. Golf, baseball, swimming, and other sports will 
be indulged in, and the “inner man” will get attention at 
the Maryland style luncheon and supper. 
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ANNOUNCING... 


THE REVOLUTIONARY 





GREER 
COATER? 


The World's leading Chocolate Coating Machine— 
completely redesigned and improved along lines 
long desired by the Confectionery Industry. 





New features, new method of tempering chocolate, 
streamlined, fully automatic control, simple and 
neat in design, completely insulated from drafts 
and changes in room temperatures, easier to oper- 
ate and clean. 


Greer Coaters have always produced goods rival- 
ling hand-dipped goods in appearance and quality. 
These new coaters now eliminate the last excuse 
for expensive hand-dipping. 


See this wonderful New Greer Coater in Booth 217 
at the National Confectioners Convention in New 
York, June 6th to 10th. 


J. W.GREER CO. Cambridge, 


London: Bramigk & Co. 
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VER 


at the 
Schraffi 


Plant 


By 
L. P. LEATHERS 


Plant Engineer, W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corp. 


ss. does the idea of superheated steam as a cooling 
medium strike you, Mr. Candy Maker? That’s what is 
being used at the Schrafft plant, and many others—maybe 
yours as well. 

To many it may seem somewhat unconventional. Yet, 
if you use atmospheric air in your cooling process, any- 
where between zero humidity and 100% humidity or 
saturation, you have superheated steam in contact with 
your candy while it is in the cooling and setting process. 
In fact, in all parts of your plant the atmosphere is par- 
tially saturated with superheated steam or water vapor. 
The relative amount ordinarily present in the air is small, 


















































Enrober Dipping Room, Showing Air Ducts Overhead and Spiral 
Chute Center-Feeds for Dipping Machines in Foreground 
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Cooling Candy 









Believe it or not, if your plant has a cooling 

system, it also likely is using superheated steam as 

a cooling medium, though you might not have 
thought of it that way. 





to be sure, but some steam in a superheated state is con- 
tained in most air coming in contact with goods in process. 

Superheated steam is nothing more than steam at a tem- 
perature higher than that at which water will normally 
vaporize and remain in a vapor state at a given pressure (in 
this case, the vapor pressure of the atmosphere). 

This superheated water vapor in the air is commonly 
referred to as humidity. It can be expressed as absolute 
humidity, meaning the total moisture in a unit quantity of 
air, or as relative humidity, meaning the ratio of moisture 
present in a given quantity of air, to the amount the air 
could hold at saturation. Absolute humidity is usually 
stated as grains of moisture per pound, or per cubic foot, 
of air. Relative humidity is expressed in percent; for 
example, a given percent relative humidity means the 
percent of total saturation. 


Psychrometric Charts Treat Water 
Vapor as “Steam” 


Scientific treatment of the subject of humidity often 
employs the term “pounds of steam per pound of air,” and 
many of the computations used to determine the psychro- 
metric properties of air make use of this and similar terms. 
Using the laws of gases, certain data collected from 
experiments, the laws of heat transfer, and the ordinary 
steam tables, the engineer can compute the data from which 
to construct the familiar psychrometric charts and tables 
commonly used to determine the relative humidity, total 
heat, volume, weight and other properties of atmospheric 
air. 

For example, take atmospheric air at 76° F. and 55% 
relative humidity, when the barometric pressure is 14.7 lb. 
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per sq. in. The partial pressure in this mixture due to 
steam in the air is 0.2438 lb. per sq. in., and the partial 
pressure in the mixture due to the air is 14.456 lb. per 
sq. in. The saturation temperature of the water vapor in 
the mixture at its vapor pressure would be 58.6° F., and 
the steam in the air is in this case superheated 17.4°. This 
air would become saturated or reach its dew point at 58.6° 
F., and the steam in the air would then be dry saturated 
steam. Between the above limits the air would contain 
0.0105 Ib. of steam per pound of air. 

The removal of this superheated steam from the air 
completely or in part by precipitation, freezing, absorp- 
tion, adsorption and otherwise is what is commonly called 
de-humidifying. 

The addition of superheated water vapor to atmospheric 
air, by spraying, evaporation, introduction of direct steam 
or however you please is known as humidifying. 

These two factors, humidifying and de-humidifying, 
play important roles in the process of air conditioning. 


Air Conditioning Involves the 
Control of Five Factors 


Complete air conditioning embodies the control of sev- 
eral factors—namely, temperature, humidity, air purity, 
air motion and air distribution. 

Many plants and processes require only partial air con- 
ditioning, such as humidity control, temperature control, 
control of air motion and distribution, and partial purifi- 
cation of the air by washing in water spray. These condi- 
tions can be obtained by using the common air-washing 
and -cooling machine, and a system of ducts and controls. 

If complete conditioning were required, it would be 
necessary in most cases to employ some form of chemical 
reagent somewhere in the air circuit to absorb certain 
gasses usually picked up in process, and which are not 
removed by the ordinary air-washing device. 


Partial air conditioning as defined above is all that is 
required in most candy processes, and is the system em- 
ployed at the Schrafft plant. 

The modern candy plant should be designed and 
equipped with sufficient equipment and apparatus in the 
refrigerating and air-conditioning departments to control 
conditions as desired. 


Installed Refrigeration Capacity 
Totals 700 Tons 


At the Schrafft plant, 700 tons of refrigerating capacity 
is installed, and 250,000 cu. ft. of air per minute is circu- 
lated through the various departments, to help produce 
and control conditions which are necessary in the manu- 
facture of “The Nation’s Leading Candies.” 

In this plant, a central refrigerating system of five tur- 
bine-driven centrifugal compressors furnish chilled water 
at 36° F. to the air-conditioning apparatus, and chilled 
brine at 10° F. to the storage rooms. There are two com- 
pressors of 200 tons each and one of 100 tons capacity on 
the chilled-water part of the system, and two compressors 
each of 100 tons capacity on the brine system. These 
refrigerating machines are located in the power plant, and 
the refrigerating media are pumped to the main building 
through insulated pipe lines several hundred feet in length. 

In the air-conditioning department there are three com- 
bination air washers and de-humidifiers in a separate 
apparatus room located on the roof of the main building, 
and a system of ducts, heaters, recirculation fans, instru- 
ments and control apparatus throughout the plant. Two 
of the air-conditioning machines handle 90,000 cu. ft. of 
air per minute each, and one 70,000 cu. ft. per minute. 
Each is run at a fixed air-discharge temperature, and the 
air leaving the machines is saturated, or at 100% relative 
humidity. 


“Dew Point” Employed for 
Humidity Control 


In most of the work rooms, the moisture absorbed by the 
air from process and operatives is small, and the consequent 
heat gain to the air is small compared to the amount 
gained from process cooling, fresh-air load, transmission, 
radiation and infiltration from outside, power and lights, 
body heat, etc., so that it is possible to make use of the 
common “dew point” method of humidity control, with 
volume dampers admitting sufficient refrigerated air to 
offset all heat gains, including reheating of the air at the 
point of supply in cases where circulation in excess of that 
required for refrigeration is necessary. In many cases 
where the required circulation is large and would, if sup- 
plied as above, result in an appreciable waste of refrigera- 
tion, the local air movement is set up by independent 
booster fans and duct systems for circulating room air. 
In the larger applications of this kind, the ejector system 
is used. 

With this system it is possible, by selecting a suitable air- 
discharge temperature or “dew point” temperature at the 
conditioning machines, to maintain any desired temperature 
and humidity in the various departments. The machines 
are, in this case, each run at a “dew point” temperature 
low enough to suit the departments in the group it supplies. 
For example, one machine may be run at 42° F. outlet 


Top—The Power Plant. Electric Generating Units and 
Switchboard in Foreground, Centrifugal Refrig- 
erator Units at Rear of Room 


Bottom—Hard Candy Sorting and Packing Depart- 
ment Where the Main Air Supply Ducts 
Are Overhead 





Top—Packing Ends of the Cooling Machines for the 
Enrobers. Note the Double Air Duct 
at Top, Left 


Bottom—Air Supply Duct and Distributing Nozzles 
Are Overhead in the Fancy Candy 
Packing Department 


temperature, and may be required to condition a depart- 
ment at 60° and 55% relative humidity, another at 70° 
and 40% relative humidity, and another at 80° and 
30% relative humidity. In this way each machine supplies 
refrigeration to a group of manufacturing departments 
varying widely in conditions, but each group within the 
limits of its supply. 

The controls are mainly thermostats and humidistats 
operating volume-control dampers and reheating apparatus. 
The humidistats may control the refrigeration supply 
and thermostats operate the reheating apparatus, as in 
cases where the moisture gain is great enough to require a 
large supply of reheated air, but in most applications the 
air supply is controlled by thermostats. 

The foregoing relates to warm weather conditions when 
the heat gain from outside is a large part of the load and 
the outside air is not cool enough to be used in the plant. 
The process then is one of cooling and de-humidifying. 

In winter when the outside air is at a dew point low 
enough to condition the departments, it is admitted 
through the air washers and used as a refrigerating medium. 
At times this air is too dry for certain departments, so it 
becomes necessary to humidify; this is done by adding 
saturated steam at atmospheric pressure to the air stream 
in the main ducts, using a flash coil in a pan, with direct 
steam to the coil, and hot water supplied to the pan. 


Storage Room Employs Brine Radiation 
With Circulating Fans 


In the finished-goods storage rooms direct brine radiation 
is used, with small fans advantageously located to give 
local circulation and prevent dead-air pockets. The brine 
radiating coils are defrosted daily by shutting down the 
brine refrigerating machines for several hours each night. 
By defrosting, the coils are kept in a clean condition for 
efficient radiation and precipitation of moisture, providing 
an effective dehumidifying system as well as cooling. 

The advantages of air conditioning are, of course, 
realized in all parts of the plant. 

The center-making departments, the casting room, 
center-setting room, the sizing and cutting room for slab 
and pan goods, the hard-candy assorting and packing 
rooms, and the center-storage rooms are conditioned. 


Air Conditioning in Starch Rooms 
Reduces Spoilage 


In the center-casting rooms, the starch is kept contin- 
ually in good condition and can be used five or six times 
as long as without conditioning and with less trouble 
throughout its life. With properly conditioned air, it is 
not necessary to use starch-conditioning machines, and 
troubles from tails and lumps are minimized. The moisture 
content of the starch is kept low, and the centers do not 
form crusts on the outside. As the starch is cool as well 
as dry, the setting process begins as soon as the center is 
deposited, and less time is required in the setting room. 
With certain goods, such as cast caramels and tafhies, not 
so much of the fat comes to the surface of the pieces while 
setting. 

In the center-setting room, maintained at low tempera- 
ture and humidity, it is possible to harden the centers in 
two to six hours, depending on the size of the pieces. This 
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is particularly advantageous in the case of small cream 
centers such as operas, which can be taken out of the 
starch in two hours. In many cases it is possible to dip 
the centers on the same day they are made, which provides 
flexibility in production and permits the use of certain 
processes and formulae which would not be adaptable 
otherwise. The ejector system for local circulation is used 
in this room. 


Less Maintenance Required on 
Cutting and Sizing Equipment 


In the slab- and pan-goods sizing and cutting rooms, the 
need of frequent cleaning of knives and sizing rolls is 
eliminated, and the necessity for dusting with powder to 
prevent sticking together of pieces in trays is minimized if 
proper conditions are maintained. 

In the hard-candy assorting and packing rooms, the 
conditions must be kept within very close limits, as high 
humidity will break down the finish of the spun pieces, and 
too low humidity will cause dusting and chipping of the 
pieces while mixing assortments and packing in containers. 
If the packing process does not provide for removal of air 
from the containers before sealing, the goods, no matter 
how well finished or how tight the container, will not 
retain their bright and smooth appearance, unless the 
humidity of the air in the room is low. 


Cast Centers Are Handled on 
Conveyors and Chutes 


Conditioning of all the divisions of the center-making 
and -storage departments permits the handling of all pieces 
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Fan End of One 90,000 C.F.M. Air Conditioning Machine in 
Apparatus Room. Another Machine of Similar Size Is Shown in 
Background 


in conveyors and chutes, which would otherwise be very 
difficult and in most cases impossible. In the Schrafft plant, 
cast centers are dropped from the moguls onto conveyors, 
and transported to the center-storage room below through 
spiral chutes, where they are caught in trays. The spun 
centers to be dipped are conveyed direct from the spinning 
machines to trays in the center-storage room. All the 
centers for machine dipping are conveyed by belts and 
spiral chutes from storage to the feed end of the dipping 
machines. 

The machine-dipping room, having a low dew point and 
a relatively high temperature, is at all times warm enough 
to facilitate working and handling of chocolate coating in 
the machines, and low enough in humidity so no sweating 
or absorption of moisture occurs on the centers, and there 
is no sweating on the cold parts of the machines such as 
cold slabs and chocolate tempering devices. 


High Air-Velocity Required When 
Cooling Machine-Dipped Pieces 


Cooling of the machine-dipped pieces takes place in a 
separate room adjacent to the dipping room. It is important 
to have in this room a relatively high air velocity over 
the goods. This is accomplished by using the ejector system 
to give a high rate of air movement in all parts of the 
room, while the main air system admits only enough cold 


Top—Mogul Room, Showing Air Supply and Return 
Ducts Overhead. The Spiral Chutes in Fore- 
ground Convey Hard Candy to Be 

Dipped from the Ends of Cooling 

Apparatus Connected with 

Spinning Machines 


Bottom—Starch Tray Room, Where the Ejector 
Nozzles Overhead Supply the Room with 
: Circulating Air 


air to supply the refrigeration necessary for cooling. It 
is, of course, possible to obtain a superior chocolate finish 
with proper air conditions. The goods are either wrapped, 
packed or trayed direct from the cooling machines. 

In the hand-dipping department, the candy is dipped 
and cooled in the same room. The pieces are placed on a 
moving belt as they are dipped, and conveyed for a con- 
siderable distance to the point where they are placed into 
trays. Over the conveyors a local circulation is set up by 
small fans moving the conditioned air of the room. The 
goods are then stored in the same room until needed in the 
packing departments. 


Air Conditioning Facilitates Operation 
of Packaging Machines 


The packing rooms also are conditioned. Hence the 
goods from the dipping departments have nowhere been 
subjected to adverse conditions, but have been made, 
dipped, and packed under air conditions most favorable to 
each part of the process. Automatic wrapping machines 
are used to cellophane wrap some of the packages. The 
work of these machines is greatly facilitated by maintain- 
ing a constant temperature and humidity in the packing 
rooms. 

Since the packed goods finally are moved to the condi- 
tioned storage rooms, they are continually in conditioned 
atmosphere except for the few minutes while on elevators. 

Aside from the advantages to the manufacturing 
processes, are the benefits to the personnel in having clean, 
conditioned air throughout the plant, and the greater 
facilities to effect sanitation and general cleanliness. 

Thus, superheated steam, as a cooling medium, makes it 
possible to control many vital steps in the manufacture of 
“The Nation’s Leading Candies.” 
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CANDY AS A FOOD... 
ITS NORMAL PLACE IN THE DIET 


By NORMAN F. KENNEDY 


Director of Research, 
Corn Industries Research Foundation 


ONG before the ancient Greeks began to add their 
refinements to the pleasures of existence the human 
tongue had discovered that the eating of sweets was 
an extremely agreeable experience. But it remained for 
the Greeks to invent a word for the sensation, the word 
“glukus,” meaning “sweet.” And the candy maker of 
today inherits a derivative of this word as a term for his 
most important raw materials, the sugars. 


Although the pleasurable quality of sweets has thus been 
known for centuries, the knowledge of the food value of 
candy had to wait for the scientific progress of more mod- 
ern times. The chemistry of food began to get widespread 
attention from competent investigators at the turn of 
the last century. Their inquiry has been unceasing up 
until the present time. The end is not yet in view, but 
the dietary value of most of our common foods, includ- 
ing candy, has been very well established. 


Any discussion of candy as a food centers essentially 
upon the nutritional properties of its major ingredient, 
which is sugar. Candy of course contains other materials 
with distinct food value, but sugar in its several forms 
is so Outstanding that an appraisal of the dietary values 
of the product amounts, for all practical purposes, to an 
appraisal of the sugar that makes up most of its bulk. 


It ought not to be too difficult to understand the place 
of candy in the diet provided, first, that something is under- 
stood of diet itself and of good dietary practice. Almost 
anything can be proved, and frequently is, by limiting 
the attention to one class of foods or, what is worse, one 
function of food, to the exclusion of all else, in utter dis- 
regard of the influence of the rest of the diet. 


Food’s Three Functions 


Foods have three main functions: to furnish energy, to 
build tissue, and to regulate the body processes. The 
mineral elements and the vitamins are both body regula- 
tors and are essential, but no more so than a number of 
other things, including the proteins and the energy foods. 
Scientific investigations have discovered more than forty 
chemical subdivisions of foods, all of which are essential, 
and this list is being added to every year. 

Some of these chemical elements seem to be essential 
in themselves, others act as catalysts, or substances that 
promote activity without taking part in it, some are 
needed only in very minute quantities while others are 
required in large amounts; all of them contribute to the 
very complicated chemical reactions of the human mech- 
anism. 

The best dietary practice today seems to recommend 
the inclusion of enough variety of food to supply the 
right proportion of all the essential chemical ingredients. 
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N View of the Industry’s Campaign to Increase 
Consumption of Candy by Exploitation of Its 
Food Value, This Article by Mr. Kennedy Comes as 
a Timely and Helpful Source of Information to All 
Those Who Are Co-Operating with the N. C. A. 
Program. The Author Briefly Covers the Entire 
Range of Scientific Study on Candy’s Food Value 
and Energizing Qualities and Adds a Final Word 
of Warning Against Injudicious Over-Emphasis 
Without Proper Evaluation of the Limiting Factors. 





And in this right proportion the energy foods make up the 
bulk of the diet. 

Even though the carbohydrates, which include the 
various forms of sugar, were known only to fulfill one 
major function in the dietary process, that of providing 
energy fuel for the physical activities of the human ma- 
chine, we believed that because they made up so much 
of the bulk of the diet, further intensive investigation of 
their food properties would make a definite contribution to 
nutritional knowledge. Consequently, more than five 
years ago the Corn Industries Research Foundation insti- 
tuted a nutritional research program by the establishment 
of a number of fellowships to be conducted by outstand- 
ing nutritional investigators to study the role which sugars 
play in the diet. These studies have been carried on at 
the University of Chicago, the University of Rochester, 
the Fatigue Laboratory at Harvard University, Columbia 
University, and the University of Iowa. The result of 
this program has been to stimulate interest in the energy 
foods and to provide considerable additional data on the 
place of sugar in the diet, so that today we have a better 
understanding of the necessity of providing foods in their 
proper balance and proportion. 

Thus, the essential proteins, vitamins and mineral salts 
can be adequately provided for by a diet including a va- 
riety of fruits and vegetables, meat, milk, butter and eggs, 
but of themselves they do not include in relation to bulk 
sufficient of the energy requirements to meet the demands 
of the body. Additional energy requirements are usually 
provided in the diet by the more refined starches in the 
form of bread, cereal products, corn meal and pudding 
desserts and the sugars as such or in the form of candy 
and syrups. 


Factors Limiting Quantity 
of Energy Foods 

What are the limiting factors which should control 
the quantity of these types of energy foods in the diet? 
The amount of fuel necessary to run the human ma- 
chine, balanced in relation to the activity of this machine, 
is the main controlling factor in measuring the adequacy 
of the diet with respect to its carbohydrate content. An 
insufficiency of energy fuel may result in a condition of 
chronic fatigue or a general sputtering in the operation of 
the machine. 
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On the other hand, a supply of energy fuel in excess 
of normal energy demands will be transformed into fat 
and deposited as such in the tissue. The result is obesity. 
Excess fat contributes little to normal body efficiency, but 
is, in fact, the carbon deposited in the human cylinders 
when the caloric or energy intake exceeds the energy 
output. 

But, assuming adequate dietary balance in other 
respects, it appears as a result of new data acquired in 
the past five years that candy is a more efficient source 
of energy fuel for modern living conditions than its 
other carbohydrate competitors. Changes in the habits 
of living have created a demand for a source of energy 
which is not only more efficient in its combustible prop- 
erties, but also more quickly absorbed for energy pur- 
poses. The demand for this type of fuel, we believe, 
has been the result of a shift of population from rural to 
urban dwelling, the vast increase in the use of the auto- 
mobile and the mechanization of the farm, industry and 
the home. All these factors have contributed to a decline 
in the energy output of the individual and have resulted 
in a demand for a more efficient source of fuel for energy 
purposes. 

Where demands exist for a rapid source of energy, the 
ingredients contained in candy are speedily available. The 
rapidity of assimilation with very little burden being 
placed on the digestive mechanism has a distinct place 
in modern conditions of living, particularly where un- 
usual rather than sustained demands for energy are made. 
The farmer, the laborer and the mental worker expend 
physical effort in a much more spasmodic and less sus- 
tained manner than was the case before mechanism 
reached its present high state of development. Thus the 
demands of the energy mechanism are much more cor- 
cerned with the time element in relation to energy sup- 
ply. The man who spends most of the week in some 
sedentary occupation and crowds his physical activity 
into the week-end needs a rapidly available energy sup- 
ply and would find candy a very useful supplement to 
his diet, particularly if eaten between meals. 


Candy Combats 
Between-Meal Fatigue 


Recently there appeared in the scientific journals the 
work of two distinguished Yale physiologists, Drs. H. 
W. Haggard and Leon A. Greenburg, on industrial and 
occupational fatigue. On the basis of their tests it 
appears that the efficiency of those engaged in factory 
occupations is improved by feeding more frequently than 
is the habit of the American public. The inclusion of 
mid-morning and mid-afternoon meals enhanced the 
occupational efficiency of those on whom the experi- 
ments were made. Occupational fatigue is to a con- 
siderable extent due to depletion of energy supply and 
the eating of candy in mid-morning and mid-afternoon 
recesses would appear to improve industrial efficiency. 

Scientific evidence also exists that the timed use of 
energy food in the shape of candy would be also helpful 
to the mental worker. In a paper delivered before the 
American Physiological Society, Drs. H. E. Mimmich 
and J. F. Fazikas, of Yale University, reported that glu- 
cose was directly oxidized by the brain and acts as a 
brain food. Thus, for those engaged in concentrated 
mental activity, candy used in between meal times would 
be helpful in maintaining mental efficiency. 

The medical profession has found a number of therapeu- 
tic uses for glucose and sugar. There are vast num- 
bers of people who are characterized by the medical pro- 
fession as fast burners of food. Whether this condition 
is the result of nervous activity or the tempo of modern 
living is a debatable question. However, in recent years, 
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according to physicians, there has been a great increase 
in the number of individuals who exhibit symptoms of 
dizziness and apparent exhaustion without signs of any 
organic disease. These conditions were quite mystifying 
until practitioners discovered that the symptoms were 
due to low blood sugar levels caused by excessive speed of 
utilizing the food ingested. In other words, energy re- 
serves were depleted and the individual was chronically 
tired. The most effective remedy found was merely to 
feed glucose or sugar between meals. Candy could be 
readily used in this prevalent condition. 


Effect of Glucose on 
“Chronic Fatigue” in Children 


Physiologists at the University of Chicago under a 
Corn Industries Research Foundation fellowship, have 
been studying “chronic fatigue,” a conditon which has 
been found quite prevalent in school children. The ex- 
periments conducted over a period of several years indi- 
cate that symptoms of such fatigue may be alleviated by 
the administration of glucose before and during play or 
exercise. Thus it appears that candy given at the time 
of the greatest energy output, such as after school hours, 
performs a very definite function in the alleviation of the 
effects of constant energy depletion. 

Sugar has also been found very valuable in bringing 
malnourished subjects back to normal weight and nutri- 
tion. Experiments conducted at the University of Iowa 
and at Harvard University on both adults and children 
in a state of malnutrition, have indicated that large 
quantities of glucose and sugar can be used with bene- 
ficial results and without harmful effects in this condi- 
tion. In the Harvard experiments, approximately a 
pound and a half of glucose was used daily without any 
indication of sugar excretion and with a consequent rapid 
gain in weight back to normal. The use of the sugar 
in these experiments on malnutrition also indicated that 
the capacity of the patient to utilize the other foods in 
the diet was enhanced. 


For Reserve Energy in Sports 


Experiments at the University of Rochester under the 
direction of Dr. John Murlin, who was Director of the 
Division of Foods and Nutrition of the U. S. Army 
during the World War, indicate that the dextrose por- 
tion of the sugars is stored very rapidly in the muscles 
as energy reserve. This great rapidity of availability of 
the sugars as energy supply for the muscles makes candy 
of considerable value for use in all forms of sport. Many 
golfers believe that eating candy before or during the 
course of a round leaves them less tired at the end of the 
day. At the last Olympic skiing championships a large 
number of the competing teams were using glucose in 
this most strenuous of sports. Sugar in the form of 
candy or glucose has also been extensively used for the 
last few years in the famous Boston Marathon. The 
Fatigue Laboratory at Harvard University reports that 
those runners who used sugar before or during the mara- 
thon were in much better physical condition at the fin- 
ish. International tennis teams, football, track and base- 
ball coaches are becoming more and more aware of the 
value of a concentrated and readily assimilable source 
of energy and are using increasing quantities of sugar in 
place of stimulants such as coffee, both in contests and 
in the general conditioning of athletes. 


Warning Against Injudicious Ballyhoo 
Sufficient evidence exists that candy can be widely 
promoted on the basis of its food value, but before con- 
cluding this appraisal we wish to issue a word of warn- 
ing that such an appeal must be made within judicious 
(Turn to Page 66, Please) 
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Savings in Labor Costs, and Accurate Control of Batches, Result From 


METERING OF SYRUP AND WATER 


By N. L. GREEN 


Plant Engineer, F. & F. Laboratories, Chicago 


EASURING or weighing each batch of syrup and 

water before it enters the cooking kettle is la- 

borious and time-consuming when it has to be 
performed manually. Carelessness and other human faults 
sometimes operate to vary the amount of the different 
ingredients so that the batches are not uniform, and the 
final product may not be just what was planned. 

Ours is one of many plants that have _ installed 
meters for measuring fluids in order to take advantage 
of the benefits of quick, accurate measuring. 

In the manufacture of our cough lozenges, we measure 
the syrup for each batch by means of a meter in the 
syrup line, and another meter measures the water. Syrup 
and water meters are also employed in the making of our 
cough medicine. 

Before the installation of these meters, one man’s full 
time was given to measuring and checking the weights 
of the syrup, water and sugar for each batch. Today 
production has been doubled, but one man easily takes 
care of the entire production, because of the saving in 
labor effected by the use of meters. 

Automatic Shut-off 

The syrup meter used in connection with cough drop 
production has an automatic shut-off. The meter is pre- 
set for the number of pounds of syrup to go into the 
batch. The operator opens the valve, which starts the 
flow of syrup. When the required number of pounds 
of syrup has passed, the meter automatically operates a 
trip and shuts the valve. 

The accounting of syrup at the end of each day’s 


Syrup (Lower Left) and Water Meters Used in Cough Lozenge 
Production at F. & F. Laboratories. The Syrup Meter Has 
Automatic Shut-Off 
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In Cough Syrup Production, Both Syrup and Water Meters Are 
Hand-Controlled 


run is only a matter of reading the totalizing register 
with which each meter is equipped, and subtracting there- 
from the previous day’s readings. 

The water meters also have totalizing registers, but 
are not equipped with automatic stops like the syrup 
meters. As soon as the operator opens the valve and the 
flow begins, the meter starts to register and the operator 
shuts the valve as soon as the meter reading indicates the 
required quantity. 

It is desirable not to drain the syrup meters but to 
keep them filled with syrup at all times. We accom- 
plish this by bringing the outlet pipe straight up until it 
is as high as the top of the meter, then over toward the 
two cooking kettles, then down. At this point a short 
horizontal pipe is attached with a hinge joint and by 
means of this the outlet may be swung over either ket- 
tle for filling. Thus, in effect, the meter is at the bot- 
tom of the trap and hence is always full of syrup. A 
spring-loaded back-pressure valve, set to require about 
2-lb. pressure for opening, is inserted at the end of the 
outlet over the kettles. As soon as the valve controlled 
by the meter closes thus stopping the flow of syrup, the 
back-pressure check valve closes and holds back the syrup 
in the outlet pipe, thus preventing dripping. 

Meters Have Paid Their Way 

These syrup and water meters quickly paid for them- 
selves in the saving of labor; we have a good check at all 
times on the amount of materials going into our batches, 
and a glance at the totalizers at the end of each day tells 
us exactly how much syrup and how much water went 
into the day’s production. 

A further advantage is in the uniformity of batches 
obtained since these meters were installed. Though some 
variation in ratios of syrup, sugar and water can be al- 
lowed in the cough lozenges, this is not true in the case 
of cough syrup, where these ingredients must be measured 
to within such close limits as to make manual measure- 
ments too unreliable. 
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Analysis Shows 


NEED FOR CARAMEL STANDARDS 


Fourth in Series on Reconstruction of Candy Formulae 


By STROUD JORDAN and K. E. LANGWILL 


for caramel products. It has often been suggested 

that such a standardization would do more towards 
stabilizing this important branch of the confectionery in- 
dustry than any other single action that could be taken. 
If we will only take the trouble to examine all the different 
types of confections sold as caramel, the reason for the 
foregoing statement will be obvious. 
Caramel Types 


It is generally assumed that the major difference between 
pulled taffy and caramel has to do with the percentage of 
milk, dairy butter and other satisfactory fat used in the 
production formulae. There are many so-called caramels 
being marketed today which are no better than pulled taffy 
since the amount of milk used is practically negligible and 
that found is generally of the skimmed variety. In some 
cases no milk of any sort is used and the addition of less 
than 5%, in many cases no more than 3%, of a vegetable 
or animal fat is all that will be found to be present except 
sugar, corn syrup, flavor and color. 

The question logically arises as to how it is possible for 
any producer of real caramels to compete under such con- 
ditions. In attempting to answer this question we have 
purchased four caramel varieties on the open market, vary- 
ing in price from 15 to 50 cents per pound. In consider- 
ing such items, no mention of the actual price paid will 
be made except to serve as a general identifying mark. The 
following values have been determined when each of these 
four caramels was tested to determine composition: 


No.1. No.2 No.3 No.4 
Moisture ... 8.10% 8.67% 8.25% 9.42% 
Reducing sugars B. I. 
as invert ° 22.68 19.84 15.62 
Reducing sugars after 
inversion .. , 53.22 4536 52.36 
Sucrose ‘ 30.82 24.70 35.09 
Protein : 3.34 5.59 3.81 
Fat . sede . 15.06 17.20 16.00 
Water insoluble ia as ae ats 
Ash ... , 0.782 1.47 1.04 
Reichert-Meissl Value 6. 8.0 12.5 17.9 
Refractive Index ... 1.4504 1.4517 1.4522 1.4540 
Approximate per cent 
of corn syrup 50 40 35 


For the sake of general information it is necessary to 
compare values obtained as have been enumerated above. 
In order that these facts may be tabulated, consideration 
will be given to each individual determination as it applies 
to samples under consideration. When this is done it will 
be noted that moisture in the first three samples is within 
reasonable limits. In the case of sample No. 4, the mois- 


ty Geemeca eaten there is no accepted definition 
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ture content is almost 1% higher, but this may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the caramel tested was of 
the retail store variety selling for approximately 50 cents 
per pound and was, therefore, softer than either of the 
first three. 


Decrease in Syrup 


The reducing sugars determined show a decreasing per- 
centage of corn syrup starting with No. 1 and finishing 
with No. 4. This is accompanied by an increasing per- 
centage of sucrose with the exception of type No. 3, which 
contained a lower percentage than No. 2 due to the fact 
that the milk solids were higher. A further evidence of 
the fact that this is true is borne out by the descending 
ratio of reducing sugars in the same order as the corn syrup 
found. If sample No. 3 had contained a comparable quan- 
tity of total sugars it would have been necessary for some 
of the sucrose to have been inverted prior to its use, which 
would have shown a higher reducing sugar value in the 
case of No. 3 than was found in No. 2. 

Protein values reported have all been due to the use of 
milk since no samples were tested other than those of the 
plain vanilla variety. If chocolate had been incorporated, 
a total protein value would have been meaningless unless 
the actual percentage of chocolate and cocoa powder had 
been determined and converted into its protein value, 
which would then have been subtracted from the total 
protein found. This was the reason for selecting the plain 
vanilla caramels for analysis. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the protein factor increases from sample No. 1 to 
No. 4, with the exception of No. 3, which is again out of 
line. At this point it is to be recalled that the lower per- 
centage of sucrose in No. 3 was explained by the fact that 
this type of caramel contained more milk solids than any 
of the other three. 

Next in line for consideration is the percentage of fat 
determined. We find the percentage increasing from No. 1 
through No. 4 again with the exception of No. 3, which 
shows the highest fat percentage of all, It is apropos at 
this point to consider the Reichert-Meissl value since by 
so doing it will be possible to gain an insight into the type 
of fat employed in each case. In this connection it is nec- 
essary to remember that dairy butter shows the highest 
value of all fats which is taken at 25 as an average. Coconut 
oil is the next highest and is generally assumed to have an 
average value of 6. Most other fats of this type rarely 
exceed 1 and cocoa butter is generally accepted as from 
0.5 to 0.6. Remembering these average values, we find 
that the fat found in caramel No. 1 was due to coconut 
oil which, of course, showed that all protein found came 
from skimmed milk. In the case of caramel No. 2, the fat 
increased perceptibly but the only dairy butter present 
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came from the use of whole milk. This would require the 
addition of from 10 to 12 pounds of coconut oil, which 
is reflected in the Reichert-Meissl value of 8.0. In the 
case of caramel No. 3 the fat content was slightly more 
than 2% higher than in the case of No. 2 but the Reichert- 
Meiss] value was more than 50% higher, showing 12.5 as 
against 8. This serves to indicate that the milk used was 
of the whole variety, which would account for from 6 to 
7% dairy butter. This in turn would mean that from 
10 to 12% of coconut oil had been added. In the case of 
caramel No. 4 the fat value was lower than that found in 
No. 3, but the Reichert-Meissl value was very much higher, 
showing approximately 18. The protein factor in this 
caramel was only 0.5% higher than in No. 2, indicating 
that whole milk, cream and/or butter had been used in its 
production with the addition of approximately 5 to 7.5% 
of coconut oil. The refractive index of the fats bears out 
the above statements and increases from No. 1 to No. 4, 
showing an increase in the relationship of dairy butter de- 
termined to the coconut oil which had been added. 

Raw Corn Starch 

In considering fat, the order in which analytical values 
appear in the foregoing table has not been followed. “Water 
insolubles” and ash values were skipped in order that all 
characteristics of the fat could be considered as a whole. 
To refer back, therefore, to the “water insolubles” factor 
it should be pointed out that in only one case, namely, 
sample No. 1, was this value appreciable. This particular 
caramel was loaded with raw corn starch and violated every 
basic principle of quality, not to mention the fact that it 
is in direct violation of requirements of the National Con- 
fectioners Association and also of the Federal Food and 
Drug Act. 

In a further consideration of caramel composition, the 
ash value has been determined, showing low values where 
milk solids were low and values that increase as milk solids 
increase. This statement may be checked by referring to 
protein percentage, with the exception of sample No. 1, 
where added starch and the low fat content would show 
reasons for deviation. Whole milk has an ash value of 
from 0.70 to 0.75% and in condensing or evaporating, the 
percentage of mineral matter is increased. When this is 
considered along with total fat content, remembering that 
any added fat would decrease ash value, the ash values of 
No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 are approximately proportional to 
the amount of non-fat milk solids found. 

Approximate Production Formulae: 

Before considering a definite set-up as to the required 
number of pounds of each material, it will be desirable to 
point out that the sum of moisture, sucrose, protein, fat, 
milk sugar, mineral matter and corn syrup adds up very 
closely to 100% in the case of No. 3 and No. 4, while in 
the case of No. 1 there must be added from 12 to 15% of 
starch to make up for the “water insolubles” found. In 
the case of No. 2 the total of the aforementioned values 
with the exception of insoluble matter, which was only a 
trace, shows approximately 105%, which is admittedly 
5% too high. This can come about through the calcula- 
tion of a larger percentage of reducing sugars to corn 
syrup than is actually present in such condition. For ex- 
ample, the addition of 5% of dextrose would replace from 
13 to 14 pounds of corn syrup, which of course would 
make the total percentage of all ingredients too low. Per- 
haps what has been done is reflected in a partial inversion 
of the sucrose either before processing the caramel or dur- 
ing the cooking operation. Taking these facts into con- 
sideration, the following production formulae will give an 
insight into ingredients which if employed will produce a 
caramel that, upon analysis, gives comparable values to 
those shown in the foregoing table. 
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No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 

Ibs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 

& 5.0 15.0 a 17.5 

Whole condensed milk..... 40.0 65.0 45.0 

Skimmed condensed milk. 25.0 re 

Corn syrup ... 70.0 50.0 40.0 35.0 

Coconut oil on. 4.5 10.0 10.0 6.0 
Starch ... 10.0 

Dairy butter ... 5.5 


—— 


114.5 115.0 115.0 109.0 
Moisture loss ..... 11.0 10.5 14.0 8.1 


103.5 104.5 101.0 100.9 


The above calculations are a fair average when based on 
the assumption that whole condensed milk contains ap- 
proximately 10% fat, 40 to 42% sugar, 8.5% protein, 
26% water, 12% milk sugar and that dairy butter has an 
average Reichert-Meiss| number of 25, while coconut oil 
will average 6. It is admitted that these values will change, 
but when they do, corrections for such changes should be 
taken into consideration. 


Conclusions: 


The old adage that “one gets exactly what one pays for” 
is quite apropos in our consideration of caramel types. 
Sample No. 1 was the poorest apology for a caramel we 
have ever seen. After it is eaten a dirty feeling is left in 
the mouth and a dry and unsatisfactory condition exists 
due to the presence of large quantities of raw starch. Such 
a caramel will show but few repeat sales except perhaps 
in the cheaper type of chain stores. Even here it is doing 
more harm to caramel acceptance than can ever be re- 
paired. There is no question but that the materials em- 
ployed are edible, but for that matter so is a cupful of 
raw starch. There is no dairy butter used in this product 
and the percentage of skimmed milk as reflected by the 
protein value is very low. 

In the case of No. 2 we have an average caramel that 
is sold at a proportionally higher price. It is far superior 
to No. 1 yet does not command more than a 25% increase 
in unit price. Its value is more than double and the sale 
price is still low enough to be attractive. It is believable 
that many repeat sales will be made on this item, particu- 
larly to those who are price conscious. 

Caramel No. 3 is a very popular type which has good 
stand-up qualities, good food value, good consistency and 
is well worth the money charged per unit. It is a definite 
fact that for the price paid this particular caramel is the 
best buy of the lot. The higher fat content and the 
higher percentage of milk solids bear out this statement. 

In the case of sample No. 4 we have represented a very 
high grade of retail store caramels selling for approxi- 
mately 50 cents per pound and well worth the money. 
There is but one way to explain its relatively high fat 
content. This is on the assumption that either dairy but- 
ter or cream has been used in its production. As to the 
actual food value, it is no better than No. 3; in fact, it 
contains a much lower percentage of non-fat milk solids. 
Its consistency is softer due to a higher moisture content 
and also to the fact that cream or dairy butter has been 
employed. Such a caramel would not be suited to the pre- 
vailing methods of distribution through jobbers. 

In considering the four types enumerated it is safe to 
say that sample No. 2 represents a reasonably desirable 
low priced product and that for a better grade sample 
No. 3 is suggested. It is also believed that standards for 
caramels should be set up in order that a product lower in 
quality than No. 2 may not be produced and sold as a 
caramel in order that those interested in the manufacture 
of such commodities will enjoy a reasonable, fair and 
equitable competition. 
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CHOCOLATE-COATING 
CANDIES BY MACHINE 


A Primer for the Operator 


(Part I) 


By MARIO GIANINI 


HE mechanical coating of 

candies —from the modest 

penny piece and popular Sc 
bar to the most expensive pack- 
aged goods—has made such strides 
and grown to such volume that 
hardly a candy factory today in 
which goods are chocolate covered 
is without one or more dipping 
machines and, in fact, in many 
cases hand dipping has been elim- 
inated entirely and _ near-perfect 
machines are doing very satisfac- 
tory chocolate coating. While these 
machines are excellent examples of 
mechanical perfection, yet the re- 
sults are dependent on an experi- 
enced and vigilant operator. 

Strange as it may seem, in the matter of “quality” 
chocolate-covered candies, especially packaged goods, the 
public has never taken to any type of dipping that bespeaks 
“machine made” perfection. It has unconsciously but 
stubbornly insisted on, and given preference to, a hand- 
dipped article or a good imitation of it, and this after 30 
or 35 years of effort to obtain acceptance of a more sani- 
tary product. The reason for this I would condense in the 
following four points: 1. Superior Gloss. 2. Thicker Coat- 
ings. 3. Better Bottoms. 4. Better Strokes. 

To the young operator just starting out I would say: 
Keep these four points in mind all the time; in other words, 
don’t lose sight of the basic fact that your duty and pride 
shall be the mechanical coating of candies in such a way 
that they will look as good, if not better, than hand-dipped 
ones. Quality does not enter the case, since neither ma- 
chine nor hand can change or improve the centers dipped 
nor the coating used in dipping. “Looks” is what counts, 
and since we only look at something through the eye, it is 
the eye that must receive a favorable impression before 
the sense of taste is called upon to pass the final judgment. 
As an operator you will never be held responsible for cen- 
ters or coating, but you will be held primarily responsible 
for the “looks” of your goods. 

Starting from scratch, it is easily seen that the neces- 
sary implements of successful production are: 1. The Ma- 
chine. 2. The Coating. 3. The Centers. 4. The Oper- 
ators. 


Mario Gianini 


THE MACHINE 


Discussing these in the above order, we come first to the 
machine—perhaps the most important of the four, although 
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the importance of a technical understanding of the coating 
and a human understanding of the girl helpers at your dis- 
posal should not be minimized. 

The ordinary dipping machine can roughly be subdivided 
in three sections: 1. Feeding. 2. Coating. 3. Delivery 
(Cooling). 

Feeding: You should always endeavor to feed the ma- 
chine to its capacity. In the case of hand-stroked (hand 
stringing) goods, the limit of your capacity will be the 
number of girl strokers you can place at the machine and 
the style of stroke decided upon. Experience has shown 
that practically any stringing possible by hand-dipping can 
be duplicated on machine-dipped goods. 

Some designs are so slow to make, however, that they 
practically nullify the benefits of machine dipping, reduc- 
ing the production as they do to a non-paying basis as 
compared to hand dipping on a basis of piece-work. A 
happy medium should be followed in choosing between 
plain and complicated designs, but one should lean heavily 
towards those that do not impair the full flow of the capac- 
ity of the feeders. 

On the other hand, if the goods dipped are stroked 
mechanically or are not stroked at all, then the neck of the 
bottle will be your feeding, or as it may happen to be, the 
cooling capacity of your machine tunnels. You will dip 
just as many pounds as you will feed, and any slip-up at 
this point, any lack of attention, slacking of pace, stop- 
ping to get centers or other delay will result in just that 
much less production. 


Group piece-work, if it is feasible, is the best arrange- 
ment. This means the paying of a certain amount per 
pound dipped, where goods call for as much coating as 
can be put on them—or so much per pound for centers 
dipped, where the reverse is the case. This amount is 
divided among each machine crew, being pro-rated to the 
feeders, the strokers and the packers, and, often as not, the 
operator himself. The feeders and the packers at the de- 
livery end of the coaters are usually given the same pro- 
portion of the price per pound received, while the strokers 
receive more because of the extra training and experience 
they must have. 

There are no standards for determining the minimum 
amounts that may be fed in a given number of hours, 
since this is influenced by too many factors. The size and 
type of the machine, the size and type of the centers, the 
amount of coating, the style of stroke, the hand or mechan- 
ical application of it, or its complete absence, the number 
of operators at feeding, at stroking, the speed of the ma- 
chine, the efficiency or deficiency of the cooling system— 
these are some of the factors that can make for an in- 
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creased or reduced daily yield. Quantities from as little 
as four hundred pounds for small, finely stroked pieces to 
as much as ten thousand pounds for machine-stroked goods 
running thirty-four to the pound, have been known as a 
good day’s work. 

Suffice it to say that the operator should continually be 
on the watch to avoid and obviate any cases that are likely 
to reduce his output and be able to feel that the amount 
produced is the maximum that can be gotten under the 
conditions. 


(To Be Continued ) 





Industry's Campaign 
Story Being Widely Spread 


Enthusiasm for the National Confectioners Association 
co-operative merchandising-advertising campaign is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Some companies have re-or- 
dered the slogan transparencies as many as 18 times; 
others are emphasizing the slogan on billboard signs, over 
the radio, on trucks, and in many other ways. 

Latest among those to co-operate in the Campaign are 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., New York; Keeshin Transcontinen- 
tal Freight Lines, Inc., and Subsidiaries, Chicago; Stone 
Straw Corporation, Washington, D. C.; and Mrs. Snyder’s 
Candy Shops, Chicago. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., manufacturers of products which 
are extensively used in the Candy Industry, have pur- 
chased 100,000 window transfers and are offering these 
in reasonable quantities, without cost, to any jobber will- 
ing to put them up. 

Every truck in the Keeshin fleet, operating in all parts 
of the country, is displaying the industry’s transparency in 
prominent position. Thus, every Keeshin truck will act 
as a traveling billboard, carrying the message of candy’s 
nutritional value to millions along the highways and in 
towns and cities on their routes. 

Almost all soft drinks and sodas consumed are sipped 
through straws, and the greater volume of such drinks is 
served in shops which also sell candy. Through the co- 
operation of the Stone Straw Co. Corp., Washington, 
D. C., it has become possible for such shops to place a 
strong selling message about candy before potential 
candy customers, through the company’s production of 
straws in wrappers carrying the industry’s slogan. 

Mrs. Ora Snyder, well-known manufacturer-retailer 
in the Chicago area, has placed the transparencies carrying 
the slogan “Candy is Delicious Food—Enjoy Some Every 
Day” on the windows and doors of her 30 shops. These 
shops are located either in Chicago’s loop or in busy neigh- 
borhood markets. Thus, the transfers will be seen by 
thousands of Chicagoans patronizing the Snyder shops or 
passing them. 

The educational bureau, initiated and financed by the 
Corn Products Refining Co. for the benefit of the entire 
industry, has completed its first month’s activity. The 
bureau represents an expansion of the campaign, and it 
has been unusually active in getting favorable publicity 
for candy as a food throughout the entire country. 

Its initial effort was the preparation of a press release 
which was sent to some 2,000 daily newspapers and spe- 
cial publications. Its next move was to emphasize that 
candy was again in season following the end of Lent. 
In this connection it also “created” a human interest 
story to emphasize the connection between Easter and 
candy. An Italian candy retailer on New York’s East 
Side was chosen to give away a large qunatity of bars 
provided him by the educational bureau. Much favor- 
able publicity was thus achieved for candy in the metro- 
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politan New York papers and the story was widely re- 
published in other parts of the country. Another oppor- 
tunity for giving candy legitimate publicity was created 
in connection with the Shirley Temple movie “Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm,” wherein one of the characters 
implied that candy was not “decent food.” A libel suit 
against the film producing company was instituted, and 
later was dropped. However, the story of the suit was 
widely printed. 

At the coming N.C.A. convention, the Bureau is arrang- 
ing for several prominent speakers to address the assem- 
bly on candy’s nutritional value. Dr. Mal Stevens, ath- 
letic director, New York University, will be one. Dr. 
H. W. Haggard, physiology professor at Yale, will be 
another. Others will be Dr. W. H. Eddy of Columbia 
University and Good Housekeeping Institute; Dr. Arthur 
Walker, chairman of the dental board of New York 
State; and Oscar, famous host at the Waldorf-Astoria. 





DRY MILK SOLIDS 
IN CANDY MAKING 
By CONRAD SPOEHR 


ILK has rightfully been called our most perfect 

food. It is a very complex substance, being a 
combination of proteins, minerals, carbohydrates, fat, vita- 
mins, and water. Some of these constituents are held in 
solution, others in suspension, and still others in a col- 
loidal state. All of the solids have important functions 
in nutrition; however, the value of milk is not due to 
any one or two elements, but to the fact that it contains 
so many food essentials—all in proper proportion and 
most digestible form. 

In practice, milk is ordinarily divided into two parts, 
cream and skim milk. The cream contains practically 
all of the milk fat, a small amount of non-fat solids, and 
a proportionate amount of water. Skim milk contains 
the non-fat milk solids, a trace of the fat, and the re- 
mainder of water from the original milk. 

Many people believe, erroneously, that the only impor- 
tant part of milk is the butter fat. Actually over two- 
thirds of the food value of milk is below the cream line. 
In dry milk solids we have a concentrate of these impor- 
tant body-building elements of milk. 

The cream contains a little less than one-third of all 
the food solids in the original milk, while the remainder 
of the milk contains approximately 70 per cent of the 
food value. Because fluid skim milk has such a large 
percentage of water (91 per cent), and because the value 
of butter fat has been so thoroughly implanted in the 
minds of the public, we often overlook the value of the 
non-fat milk solids, although their importance from the 
nutritive standpoint is of very major consequence and 
the omission of these ingredients from the diet is a very 
dangerous practice. 

Dry milk solids, then, is the product resulting from 
the removal of fat and water from milk. It contains 
not more than 11 per cent butter fat and not more than 
§ per cent moisture. Normally, dry milk solids contains 
about 51 per cent lactose, 37 per cent protein, 8 per cent 
mineral, 1 per cent fat, and 3 per cent moisture. Dry 
milk solids is not a substitute; it is a distinctive dairy 
product comparable in the economic sense to butter. In 
butter we have concentrated milk fat and fat-soluble vita- 


(Turn to Page 64, Please) 
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CERTAINLY, USE LEAN COATINGS! 


Maintaining Maximum Fluidity 


By THOMAS BROWN 


N ARTICLE entitled “Fat or Lean Coatings” pub- 

lished in the April MANUFACTURING CON- 

FECTIONER seems to bear out the belief that an 
article by an authority is not always an authoritative 
article. 

Thus, it is amusing rather than disconcerting to be told 
that certain ideas about chocolate will not work when it so 
happens that these ideas are already being successfully 
applied. And when your critic, who is admittedly compe- 
tent, calls you all sorts of unkind names in the bargain, 
you may console yourself with the charitable reflection 
that he must have gone off “half-cocked.” 


For the good of all concerned there should really be 
no lack of sympathy between the classic scientist issuing 
his “awful” edicts from Mt. Olympus and the grimy 
practitioner wrestling with his enrobers and rhetoric here 
below. Unfortunately for us, the author of “Fat or Lean 
Coatings” could not say what the safe minimum fat con- 
tent of chocolate coating really would be; but he appar- 
ently agrees that coating down to 28% total fat 
with lecithin can be used satisfactorily—and so by in- 
ference, he considers q chocolate with 28% fat to be 
relatively high fat coating! 


The fact is, as any practical man could have told him, 
that enrober coatings of 28% or 29% total fat are actual- 
ly “lean” (or low fat) coatings compared to most of the 
bulk confectionery coatings used in the country today. 
A checkup with one of the larger chocolate manufacturers, 
for example, shows that their enrober coatings without 
lecithin average 3342% to 36% total fat and with leci- 
thin average 31% to 34% total fat. Corresponding coat- 
ings, with and without lecithin, have in the past been 
made up to the same viscosities. Increase the viscosity 
by reducing the fat in either case, but not below 28%, 
and none or very few of these coatings can be run on 
enrobers where ordinary methods of tempering and han- 
dling are employed. Except for individual opinions about 
taste, the usual bulk enrober coating must contain a rela- 
tively high fat content (in excess of 28%) for one reason 
only—to be thin enough to flow after conventional meth- 
ods of tempering, etc., have caused an unnecessarily con- 
siderable thickening prior to covering. 


Low-Fat Coatings Run On 
Enrobers Without Slowing Production 


Certainly there has been no desire on the part of the 
present writer to decry the Theorist or Chemist—their 
contributions are indispensable, though the hope persists 
that they could be a little more practical. It may be that 
the factory man who tries his hand at writing neglects to 
refer to previous workers not for failure to realize that 
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During Enrobing, Is Secret 


bene Issue with Robert Whymper, Whose 
Case for Fat Coatings Was Presented Here Last 
Month, Mr. Brown Discusses Methods and Practice 
Whereby Lean Coatings Are Made Available for 
Use on High-Speed Enrobers Without Slowing-Up 
Production or Causing Trouble. 





directly or indirectly he is the beneficiary of the efforts of 
countless predecessors each adding some bit to the sum 
total, but because he has not been able to read their works 
or if, having read them, he was not sufficiently impressed 
to remember the content of many. No claims to a new 
discovery have been made. The various principles involved 
indeed may be old. But the fact remains that the system 
described is for the first time making it possible in many 
plants for relatively low fat coating having a viscosity 
around that of a good hand-dipping piece to be run on 
enrobers without slowing up production—and that is news. 
Particularly as the finished goods are more and not less 
bloom resistant. 


No one would deny that reducing the fat content too 
far might increase the likelihood of sugar bloom, but at 
this time such a discussion would be futile, firstly, since 
no one appears prepared to say what the minimum would 
be and, secondly, because the relatively low fat content 
coating now being used for enrober work would average 
around the acceptable 28% or 29% total fat, except in 
rare cases of certain milk coatings. No claim has been 
made to cutting down light sweets to a low fat content 
while applying a thin wash to the center; the fat can 
nevertheless be reduced somewhat by maintaining the 
maximum fluidity during enrobing. 

Reference has been made to certain dipping machines 
which could handle high viscosity chocolates “in the 
good old days” but it is said that such coatings cannot be 
profitably run on modern high speed coating machines. 
A little thought suggests the desirability of building the 
equipment to fit that particular coating giving the best 
results. In other words, it is possible to operate at high 
speed without slipping belts, mush, overweights, etc., when 
a so-called “lean” coating is properly handled on an enrober 
that has been properly adjusted. The guesses to the con- 
trary by the author of “Fat or Lean Coatings” may have 
been due to incomplete data about what is being done 
with these coatings or perhaps the result of experience 
based on sticking too close to the so-called “one absolutely 
safe principle to adopt in tempering chocolate.” By virtue 
of the tempering which takes place in the enrober, satis- 
factory crystal nuclei may be developed while maintaining 
maximum fluidity, and control is so simple that the ma- 
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chines can run all day at high speed without mushing and 
with the coating coverage continuously adhering to 
standard. 


Build Enrobers to 
Fit the Chocolate 


At the risk of boring you I would like to repeat that 
some thought should be given to building the enrober to 
fit the chocolate if a serious effort is to be made to protect 
the chocolate from real and not fancied “mistreatment.” 
The agitating and pump delivery systems in particular 
should be studied. To some it may seem ungrateful to dis- 
agree even with that section in the above-mentioned article 
headed “Some Points in Favor of Lean Coatings.” We feel 
that our learned friend, like Schopenhauer, is unduly pessi- 
mistic. We must disagree with the statement that the eat- 
ing qualities of coatings are less important today than at 
any other period. We take the opposite view and would 
say that to stay in business nowadays the manufacturer 
should make his product just a little bit better than the 
next fellow’s, and a whole lot better if possible. And 
speaking of quality, how much real flavor can be attrib- 
uted to added cocoabutter as such? Is not adding a lot of 
cocoabutter to chocolate somewhat like putting water in 
the milk? We must frankly confess an interest in learning 
how to make chocolate pan goods with a coating contain- 
ing less than 28% fat, also how to mould Easter eggs 
with a chocolate containing 25% or less, and hope that an 
article by the same author in explanation thereof may be 
forthcoming. 


Incidentally, we would like to join in the hunt for the 
rash persons who have been recommending these danger- 
ously low fat coatings. In reality, there may not be much 
basis for fundamental disagreement and much of the dis- 
cussion may revolve around the question of what is a 
“fat” and what is a “lean” coating. 


The method of tempering advocated by the present 
writer does differ from that “one absolutely safe prin- 
ciple” which goodness knows, though extensively practiced, 
hasn’t proved so remarkably safe judging from conditions 
one sees in the trade and in various plants. With the usual 
procedure, handling coatings of high fat content, a con- 
tinual variation is met with during a day’s operation of 
the enrober. On the other hand, the writer’s method 
provides an even balance that avoids mushing, or heating 
up, or cooling down, and gives uniform production all day 
long. This is being done in plants where the writer has 
installed his system, and it does not necessitate his being 
there in the flesh because he always is there in spirit. 


When making the statement “there still remains but one 
absolutely safe principle to adopt in tempering chocolate, 
and that is to lower its temperature with some agita- 
tion below the temperature of coating and then to raise 
it again to about 90° F. when coating is actually in 
progress,” our good contemporary does not mention how 
far below 90° F. the temperature should be reduced nor 
does he indicate at what temperature the said coating 
should be initially melted. 


Four Methods For 
Successful Tempering 


In that most interesting book, “The Problem of Choco- 
late Fat Bloom,” emphasis is laid on very slow cooling of 
chocolate under constant agitation from a temperature of 
100° to 110° F. to the covering temperature in order to 
obtain the most complete separation of the higher melting 
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fractions of cocoabutter. The more nearly this ideal is 
attained the thicker the chocolate will be when it reaches 
the enrober since converting (separating) liquid cocoa- 
butter into solid crystallized cocoabutter naturally increases 
viscosity. It may be noted that on page 116 of this book, 
four methods for successful tempering are given so if 
“there still remains but one absolutely safe, etc.” then three 
of these must be wrong, or perhaps all four methods are 
wrong since none of them mentions lowering the tem- 
perature below the temperature of covering. 


Anyway, the present writer doesn’t believe that the slow 
reduction of temperature with constant agitation is neces- 
sary to develop a bloom-resistant chocolate while on the 
other hand, avoiding that procedure is necessary to main- 
tain maximum fluidity—and this is recognized by the au- 
thor of “The Problem of Chocolate Fat Bloom,” who 
mentions that bringing out too much fat in the congealed 
state causes the chocolate to become heavy. In the same 
book, recognition is given to the development of proper 
temper by seeding with “old” chocolate, though the pres- 
ent writer advocates that this tempering take place in the 
enrober itself (after proper adjustment) for reasons of effi- 
ciency. We are in further agreement that the usual stand- 
ard enrobers are not properly constructed in all respects and 
also that the smallest amount of chocolate should be tem- 
pered for immediate use, but I do not believe it necessary 
to de-temper the surplus chocolate because I have found 
that a proper balance can be effected by feeding in untem- 
pered chocolate at slightly over the enrobing temperature, 
in a condition receptive to seeding. The subsequent cool- 
ing is, of course, correlated to this procedure. 


Fluidity Controlled with 
Less Performance Variation 


Never before have we come closer to stabilizing temper 
than with this method, for while fluidity is maintained by 
keeping in suspension more of the higher melting point 
fractions, up to the point of covering, there is less varia- 
tion in performance during operation of the machine and 
the chocolate is thoroughly set in the tunnel. Temper 
control is more important than temperature control, 
though the two are naturally related. 


One word here to be pondered: Can you see from the 
above why we recommend feeding a stream of untem- 
pered chocolate into the previously seeded mass (in the 
enrober)? Would you not conclude that in so doing we 
retard advanced crystallization if we do not completely 
control it? 


A few words on fat bloom may not be amiss. To begin 
with there must be a very definite basis from which a 
bloom growth must originate. How does this develop and 
what can be done to prevent its formation? When your 
coated goods leave your plant there are or there are not fat 
bloom nuclei present. 


Such nuclei may be formed first by excessive use of cold 
water in cooling, and particularly so down near dipping 
temperature, second by excessive agitation, and third by 
constant repumping of tempered chocolate in which more 
chocolate is pumped than is needed for adequate coverage. 
The establishment of such nuclei may cause your goods 
to bloom at various temperatures depending upon how 
much or how little of the foregoing abuse the coatings 
received. 

But what if these abuses are implicit in the so-called 
“one absolutely safe principle to adopt in tempering 
chocolate” described by the author of “Fat and Lean 
Coatings,” as that principle is generally followed in prac- 
tice? 
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Betsy Ross 


Modernized Store Reflects 


PROGRESSIVE MERCHANDISING METHODS 


EPRESENTATIVE of the progressive manufactur- 
R ing and merchandising ideals which pervade the or- 

ganization, Betsy Ross Candy Shops, Inc., manufac- 
turing retail company in Indianapolis, Ind., recently re- 
modeled one of its stores, using the most up-to-date design 
and materials to create a pleasing and attractive effect. 
The company operates four stores in Indianapolis. Ex- 
terior and interior views of the complete remodeling job 
are shown in the accompanying illustrations. 

Through the use of translucent structural glass blocks, 
set in a modernistic front wall and also used in part in a 
side wall, this store presents a distinctive exterior beauty, 
as well as an attractive interior which is so well lighted, 
even on dark days, that use and cost of artificial lighting 
are considerably reduced. 

Betsy Ross Candy Shops, Inc., was founded by Josephine 
B. Doud in 1914. Mrs. Doud is still president of the firm 
and continues her active interest in the management and 
operation of the business. Her son, Raymond A. Doud, 
is general manager. 

Begun exclusively as a candy business at first, the com- 
pany has gradually branched into other closely allied manu- 
facturing and merchandising activities. The luncheon 
business was added over 10 years ago, the bakery division 
followed about six years ago, and the company has made 
its own ice cream for the past three years. No wholesal- 
ing is done, only retailing through the company’s own 
shops. 

Outstanding factors contributing to the success of the 
enterprise include maintenance of standards of high qual- 
ity in its candies and foods; persistent application to the 
job of maintaining these standards and building an or- 
ganization to create and merchandise to the fullest, these 
quality products; intelligent supervision of the operation 
and personnel of each store; and finally, choice of proper 


Mrs. Josephine B. Doud, Founder and 
President of the Betsy Ross Candy 
Shops, Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana 


saleswomen to represent the firm at its retail shops. Betsy 
Ross saleswomen are famous throughout Indianapolis for 
their intelligent friendliness to customers. 

Photographs of the remodeled Betsy Ross store were 
furnished by the Owens-Illinois Glass company’s advertis- 
ing agency. The picture of Mrs. Doud was sent direct 
to MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER by Raymond A. 
Doud, general manager of Betsy Ross Candy Shops, Inc., 
and son of Mrs. Doud. 


Left—Exterior of Remodeled Betsy Ross Store. Walls Are of Glass Brick. Right—Interior View of Store, Showing Bright Effect Achieved 
by Use of Translucent Glass Brick in Walls 
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THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 





Many of our foreign subscribers have requested 
that we allow them to submit samples of their 
confections for analysis by our Candy Clinic Su- 
perintendent. Accordingly, it was decided to de- 
vote this month’s Clinic to a consideration of for- 
eign goods. So many samples of confections were 
submitted to the Clinic by foreign firms that it is 
impossible to print the entire Clinic report here, and 
it will be concluded in next month’s issue. Our 


Packaging Board also reports on the packaging of 
these candies in next month’s issue. In interpreting 
this report, the reader should keep in mind that 
many of these confections traveled long distances, 
and were often subjected to extremes of weather 
and storage conditions, notwithstanding which, on 
the whole, the foreign merchandise arrived at our 
office in good shape. Moreover, we recognize that 
countries differ in their candy tastes and habits, 


TEE INDUSTRY'S CANDY CLINIC 


HELD MONTHLY BY THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


FOREIGN CANDIES 


(All Prices Given Apply to the Country of Origin) 


HOLLAND 


Code 4Q 38 


Hopjee—Retail Price Is 14 Dutch 
Cents Per 100 Grams 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4305.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. Printed 
paper wrapper, inside wrapper of foil. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: One of the best pieces of its 
kind that the Clinic has examined. 
There is a piece made in the United 
States similar to this. 


Code 4R 38 


Edel Caramels—Retail Price Is 14 
Dutch Cents Per 100 Grams 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4306.) 
Appearance of Piece: Good. Printed 
gold band; inside wax wrapper. Piece 
is similar to a soft vanilla caramel. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Piece is well made and good 


eating. 
Code 4S 38 


Lonka Cracks—Retail Price Is 14 
Dutch Cents Per 100 Grams 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4307.) 
Appearance of Piece: Good. Printed 
wax paper wrapper. Piece has a choc- 
olate hard candy jacket. 

Jacket: Good. 
Center: Chocolate paste; good. 


MAY, 1938 


Part II 


Remarks: Piece is well made and good 
eating. Center had an exceptionally 
fine chocolate taste. Jacket was thin, 
which made the piece good eating 


Code 4T 38 


Peppermint Sweets—11 Pieces— 
5 Dutch Cents 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4302.) 
Pieces are placed on a white board, 
printed cellulose wrapper. Piece is a 
panned sugar coated chewing gum. 
Panning: Good. 
Finish: Good. 
Center: Hard candy pulled. 
Flavor: Peppermint: Fair. 
Remarks: Center is well made but the 
flavor is not up to standard. Panning 
is well done and finish is good. 


Code 4U 38 


Mocca with Cream—Retail Price Is 
14 Dutch Cents Per 100 Grams 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4303.) 

Appearance of Pieces: Good—printed 
colored wax wrapper. Piece is a car- 
amel packed—with a cream filling. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating piece, 
well made and had a good flavor. 


Code 4V 38 
Egg-Nog Caramel—Retail Price Is 14 
Dutch Cents Per 100 Grams 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4204.) 
Piece is like a vanilla fudge and is 
wrapped in cellulose. 


Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Piece is well made but fla- 
vor was very cheap, would sell for 
2 for lc in the United States. 


Code 4W 38 


Milk Chocolate Pastilles—10 Oz.— 
No Price 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4279.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Round, one layer type board, 
printed in brown, red, gold and blue, 
name in gold, cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Chocolate was moulded in round 
pieces. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Remarks: This is a very fine eating 
milk chocolate, well refined and had 
a good milk taste. We find very little 
chocolate of this quality in the United 
States. The consumer will not pay 
the price for good eating chocolate. 


Code 4X 38 


Chocolate Covered Rumbeans— 
144% Oz.—No Price 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4280.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One layer, extension type printed 
blue, brown, yellow and green, cel- 
lulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
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Piece is a rum cordial dipped in choc- 
olate. 

Coating (Dark)—Color: Good. Gloss: 
Good. Strings: Good. Taste: Good. 

Center—Cordial: Very good. Flavor: 
Very good. 

Remarks: This is the best cordial piece 
that the Clinic has examined in a 
number of years. Center was excep- 
tionally well made and cordial was of 
the best. Candy arrived in fine con- 
dition, not one piece was broken, this 
type of candy is very hard to ship as 
a number of pieces generally break. 


Code 4Y 38 


Lonka Raspberry Milk—Retail Price 
Is 14 Dutch Cents Per 100 Grams 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4308.) 
Appearance of Piece: Good. Printed foil 
wrapper. Piece had a hard candy 
caramel jacket and a raspberry jelly 

center, 

Jacket: Good. 

Center: Good. 

Remarks: Piece is very well made and 
good eating. The caramel taste in the 
jacket was exceptionally good. Center 
had a good taste. Piece is different 
and one of the best that the Clinic 
has examined for this type of candy. 


Code 4Z 38 


Nutfood Milk Chocolate Bar—21 
Oz.—No Price 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4278.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Paper wrap- 
per, blue printed in gold and red; in- 
side wrapper of foil. 
Chocolate— Color: Good. Gloss: 
Good. Texture: Good. Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating milk 
chocolate bar, but we have many in 
the United States in the same class 
that sell for 5c for 114-134 ozs. 


SCOTLAND 


Code 4ee 38 


Highland Charm Toffees— 
10 oz.—1/- 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4288.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. Attrac- 
tive tin box hinged top, picture of a 
lake and farm scene in colors, cellu- 
lose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Pieces are wrapped in colored foils, 
cellulose and wax paper printed 
wrappers. 

Contents—Nut paste hard candy filled 
piece: Good. Molasses Caramel: 
Good, Cream center caramel piece: 
Good. Chocolate paste center toffee: 
Good. Plain Toffee: Good. Pink col- 
ored chew: Could not identify flavor. 
Nut Toffee: Good. Flavored Plain 
Toffee: Could not identify flavor. 

Remarks: Toffees are well made and 
good eating. Some of the pieces 
lacked flavor. Suggest that better fla- 
vors be used to improve the taste of 
some of the toffees. The wrappers 
used on the pieces were very attrac- 
tive. 
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Code 4ff 38 


Edinburgh Rock—3 Oz.—4d 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4287.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One layer, Scottish plaid paper 
top, scene of the city of Edinburgh, 
cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Candy 
is made in the shape of sticks, as- 
sorted colors; candy is similar to our 
grained hard candy. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Fair. 

Remarks: Candy is good for this type 
of candy. Flavors are not up to the 
American standard. Suggest better 
flavors be used as this type of candy 
is not good eating unless good fla- 
vors are used. 


Code 4gg 38 
Licorice, All Sorts—8 Oz.—6d 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4288.) 


Sold in bulk. Candy is similar to the 
cheap licorice mixture in the United 
States. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good, for this kind of candy. 

Remarks: This type of candy is sold in 
the cheap retail candy stores and in 
the large cheap chain stores for from 
15c to 20c the pound. 


Code 4hh 38 


Fruit Clear Gums—114 Oz.—2d 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4289.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Outside 
printed paper band, inside wrapper of 
gold foil. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Poor. 

Remarks: A well made gum piece but 
flavors used were of the cheapest 
kind. Suggest a better grade of fla- 
vors be used. 


Code 4ii 38 


Club Caramels—3 Oz—3d 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4290.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; 12 sin- 
gle caramels wrapped in colored foils 
cullulose wrapper, gold band and 
seal. 

Color of Caramels: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: More like a toffee than a cara- 
mel. 

Remarks: Candy is neatly put up and 
good eating. The American caramel 
is different in taste; this piece had a 
regular toffee taste. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Code 4jj 38 
Fruit Drops—6 Oz.—30c 


(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4298.) 


Container: Glass jar. 

Piece is a sugared lemon tablet. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 


Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This candy is very popular 
in the United States. These are one 
of the best flavored fruit drops that 
the Clinic has examined, as the ma- 
jority of them have imitation flavors 
that are very poor tasting. 


Code 4kk 38 
Mice—1144 Oz.—2¥ec 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4299.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Folding, made in the shape of a 
mouse house. Two chocolate coated 
creams, shaped like mice. 

Coating: Fair. 

Center: Vanilla cream: Fair. 

Remarks: This is a good looking 
Kiddie package and neatly put up for 
the price. 


Code 4ll 38 
Aguila Chocolate Bar—¥% Oz.— 
1%4c 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4293.) 


Appearance of Bar: Good. Paper band 
printed yellow and blue, inside foil 
wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Chocolate Coating (Light) — Color: 
Good. Texture: Good. Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This bar is similar to many 
one cent bars made in the United 
States. Well refined and a good choc- 
olate taste. 


Code 4mm 38 
Bonbones Finos—2 Lb. 3 Oz.—$l 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4300.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One layer type. Top of box has 
paste on picture of a Mission Church 
and a road scene, tied with red cel- 
lulose ribbon, cellulose wrapper, gold 
seal, name in black. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Bad. 
See Remarks 

Contents: Foiled wrapped chocolates. 

Number of Pieces: 72. 

Coating (Dark)—Color: Good. Gloss: 
None. Strings: None. Taste: Fair. 

Centers—Prune Jelly: Good. Rum 
Liquor Cordial: Good. Nougat: Fair. 
Cream: Could not identify flavor. 
Pink Cream: Could not identify fla- 
vor. Praline Paste: Fair. Coconut 
Paste: Fair. Lemon Cream: Rancid. 
Cordial: Could not identify flavor. 
Orange Jelly: Fair. Vanilla Cream: 
Fair. Chocolate Cream: Fair. Choco- 
late Nut Caramel: Fair. Taffy: Fair. 
Peppermint Cream: Fair. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: Candy would be considered 
in the lc a piece class in the United 
States. Coating was very cheap, fla- 
vors were not good and creams were 
of the cheapest kind. Some of the 
flavors were rancid. Far superior 
candy can be purchased in the United 
States at 20c to 30c the pound. 

Packing was bad; when box was 
opened pieces were out of the cups 
and spread all over the box. 

Dipping was carelessly done; many 
of the bottoms were hardly covered. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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Code 4nn 38 


Package of Caramels—2 Oz.—5c 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4293.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Box: Folding carton, printed in red, 
blue and white. Box contained twelve 
caramels wrapped in printed wax 
wrappers. 

Color: Too dark. 

Texture: Fair. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Quality of the caramels is 
not up to the standard of United 
States caramels selling at this price. 
These caramels would figure about 2 
or 3 for 1 cent and would be con- 
sidered cheap. 


Code 400 38 
Nougatines—2% Oz.—15c 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4294.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Nougatines are a hard candy chip 

with nuts, chocolate coated, wrapped 
in gold printed foil. 

Number of Pieces: 10. 

Coating (Dark)—Color: Good. Gloss: 
Fair. Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Coating is not up to the 
standard of this priced candy. Candy 
is high priced for this quality. 


Code 4pp 38 
Tofi—1 Lb.—50c 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4295.) 

Box: Tin. Tofi is wrapped in printed 
wax wrapper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This toffee is not up to the 
English standard. The Clinic has ex- 
amined far superior toffee at the 
price of 50c the pound. 


Code 4qq 38 


Hazelnuts—6 Oz.—5c 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4296.) 
Container: Glass jar. Piece is a panned 
roasted hazel nut also; called filberis. 
Colors: Good. 
Panning: Good. 
Finish: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 
Remarks: Piece is well made but lacked 
flavor. Suggest a vanilla flavor be 
used in the jacket as it tasted flat. 


Code 4rr 38 


Jordan Almonds—6 Oz.—50c 

(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4297.) 

Container: Glass jar. 

Colors: Good. 

Panning: Good. 

Finish: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Well made jordan almonds, 
an exceptionally good panned almond. 
A trifle high priced at 50c for 6 





ounces. 





MAY, 1938 





Code 4ss 38 


Bonbones—7 Oz.—26c 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4301.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two layer full telescope type, 
gold and white paper top, gold and 
red seal, tied with red cellulose rib- 
bon. Cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 18, all foil wrapped. 

Coating (Dark)—Color: Good. Gloss: 
Fair. Strings: None. Taste: Fair. 

Centers—Chocolate Paste and Cracker: 
Fair. Anise Cordial: Fair. Hard 
Candy Nut Chip: Good. Vanilla 
Cream: Fair. Cordial: Could not iden- 
tify flavor. Prune Jelly: Fair. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: Candy would retail in the 
United States at 20c to 30c the pound. 
Very cheap coating. Centers were 
poorly made and most flavors were 
not good. The vanilla cream was 
tough and the prune jelly had a burnt 
taste. 


SWEDEN 


Code 4tt 38 


Assorted Chocolates—11/g Lb.— 
$1.30 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4269.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One layer, extension type, blue 
embossed in gold, one inch yellow 
silk ribbon on right side; 4 scenes of 
different cities; cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Coating (Light and Dark)—Colors: 
Good. Gloss: Good. Strings and dec- 
orated tops: Good. Taste: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 31 dark coated, 
9 light coated, 15 foiled pieces, 3 
foiled bottles. 

Dark Coated Centers—Almond Paste: 
Good. Chocolate Caramel: Good. Pis- 
tachio top Almond paste: Good. Red 
Jelly and Cream: Could not identify 
flavor. Almond Top Chocolate Paste: 
Good. Cream Shell Piece: Could not 
identify flavor. Nut Hard Candy 
Chip: Good. Wine Flavored Almond 
Paste: Good. Almond Paste and 
Chocolate Cracker: Good. 

Light Coated Centers—Green Jelly: 
Could not identify flavor. Chocolate 
Paste: Good. Nut Cluster: Good. 

Foiled Pieces — Chocolate Bottles: 
Cream centers, well made but could 
not identify flavor. Jelly Piece: Could 
not identify flavor. Filbert Nougat: 
Good. Praline Paste: Good. Almond 
Paste: Good. Chocolate Strawberry: 
Good. Cordial Cherry: Sour. 

Assortment: Too Small. 

Remarks: This box opened up excep- 
tionally well, all pieces in place and 
none broken. Very well packed and 
candy was in good condition. 

The assortment is too small for a 
pound box. Centers are not up to the 
standard of candy sold in the United 
States for the same price. Too many 
almond paste centers, not enough 
hard and chewy centers. The flavors 
are not up to the American standard, 
many pieces had imitation flavors and 


in some pieces no flavor could be 
tasted. 

Suggest that better flavors be used 
and sufficient amount so that they 
can be tasted. To improve the as- 
sortment suggest some nut meats, 
more caramels, naugats, hard and 
chewy centers be added to assort- 
ment. 


Code 4uu 38 


Assorted Chocolates—1/ Lb.— 
$1.30 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4270.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One layer, extension type, yellow 
embossed in gold, picture of the King 
of Sweden on the left side, cellulose 
wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 30 dark coated, 25 
foiled. 

Coating (Dark)—Color: Good. Gloss: 
Good. Strings: Good. Taste: Good. 

Centers—Nut Nougat: Good. Chocolate 
Caramel: Good. Almond Paste and 
Chocolate Paste: Good. Almond 
Paste and Jelly: Good; could not 
identify flavor in jelly. White Cream 
and Jelly: Could not identify flavor. 
Raisin and Almond Paste: Good. Nut 
Chip: Half dipped; good. Nut Stick: 
Half dipped; good. 

Foiled Pieces—Hard Candy Nut Taffy 
Crescents: Good. Solid Chocolate 
Leaves: Good. Cordial Grape: Good. 
Almond Paste—Coffee Flavor: Good. 
Fruit Jelly: Could not identify flavor. 
Praline Paste: Good. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: Box made a good appearance 
when opened; very well packed and 
attractive looking. Centers are not up 
to the standard of this priced candy 
in the United States. Assortment is 
entirely too small for a pound box. 
Box contained too many almond 
paste centers. 

Suggest the following pieces be 
added to the assortment to improve 
it—nut meats, caramels, hard and 
chewey centers; also some good jel- 
lies. The flavors are not good and in 
many pieces we could not identify the 
flavor. Decorations on top of some 
of the pieces are very unique. 


Code 4vv 38 


Assorted Chocolates—1 Lb.—$1— 
“Suveran” 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4271.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One layer, extension type. Red 
and gold embossed in gold, cellulose 
wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 25 dark coated, 4 
light coated, 24 foiled pieces, 4 cellu- 
lose wrapped pieces. 

Coatings (Light and Dark)—Colors: 
Good. Gloss: Good. Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Dark Coated Centers—Raisin and Nut 
Clusters: Good. Almond Cluster: 
Good. Nut Nougat: Good. Coffee 
Almond Paste: Good. Almond Top 
Almond Paste: Good. Almond Paste 
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and Chocolate Paste: Good. Orange 

Peel: Good. Almond Paste: Good. 

Shell Piece: Good. 

Light Coated Centers—Almond Paste: 
Good. 

Foiled- Pieces—Hard Candy Nut Cres- 
cents: Good. Hard Candy Nut Sticks: 
Good. White Cream and Jelly: Could 
not identify flavor. Fruit Jelly: Could 
not identify flavor. Chocolate Paste: 
Good. Cordial Grape: Good. Praline 
Paste: Good. Cocoa Truffle—cellulose 
wrapper: Center-Chocolate Paste: 
Good. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: Box was very well packed 

and very attractive when opened. 

Candy was in good condition and all 

pieces were in place. Very attractive 

tin foils. 

Centers are not up to the United 
States standard of candy at this price. 
Too many centers of the same kind. 
Flavors were not good in some pieces 
and many pieces lacked flavor. 

Suggest the following pieces be 
added to the assortment, nut meats, 
caramels, nougats, hard and chewey 
centers and more hard candy pieces. 


Marzipan—Nougat—No Weight or 
Price 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4260.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed foil 
wrapper. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: See Remarks. 

Remarks: Marzipan in the United 
States is made from Almonds or 
Almond paste. This bar did not have 
an almond paste taste, tasted as if 
it was made from a chocolate or 
cocoa cream and a white cream simi- 
lar to our vanilla fudge. Bar had a 
slight rancid taste. 


Caramel Taffy Bar—No Weight or 
Price 

(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4256.) 

Appearance of Bar: Fair. Printed wax 
paper wrapper. Bar is made of layers 
of caramel and a taffy. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This bar is similar to some 
of the lc pieces in the United States. 


Caramel Piece 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4261.)° 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 
Wrapper: Printed wax wrapper used. 
Remarks: This piece is similar to the 
lc and 2 for lc caramel pieces made 
in the United States. 


Royal Nougat 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4262.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed foil 
wrapper. 

Size: Small. Piece is similar to the 
cocoa grease bars made in the United 
States. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 
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Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This piece would sell for ic 
in the United States. Candy had a 
slightly rancid taste. 


Code 4ww 38 


Dark Chocoltae Bar—Similar to Our 
Bitter Sweet Chocolate 

(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4259.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Laven- 
der and gold wrapper, inside foil 
wrapper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a gocd eating choco- 
late bar, well refined and had a good 
chocolate taste. 


Code 4xx 38 
Lakritzkonfekt Assorted 


(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4257.) 

These goods are packed in a small 
sample box. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This type of candy is made 
in the United States. It is considered 
very cheap candy, retails around 15c 
to 20c the pound and only sold in the 
cheap chain stores or small cheap 
candy stores. 


Code 4yy 38 


Milk Chocolate Bar—No Weight or 
Price 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4258.) 

Appearance of Package: Printed lav- 
ender and gold outside paper wrap- 
per, inside foil wrapper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Moulding: Good. 

Remarks: This milk chocolate would be 
considered a cheap milk cholocate in 
the United States. The good milk 
chocolate manufactured in the United 
States is far superior to this choco- 


late. 
Code 4zz 38 
Desserlkonfekt—No Weight or Price 


(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4274.) 

Box: Plain stock box. 

Appearance of Candy: Good for this 
kind of candy. 

Contents—Almond Paste with Filbert 
Centers: Good. Almond Paste with 
Praline Centers: Good. Green and 
Pink Almond Paste: Good. Almond 
Paste with Almond Center: Good. 
Almond Paste with Praline and Hard 
Cream Center: Fair. Almond Paste 
with Jelly Center: Good. Almond 
Paste with Two Walnuts: Good. 

Remarks: This type of candy is rarely 
seen in the United States. Some years 
ago a number of small candy com- 
panies made almond paste fruits, etc., 
but the price was around $2.00 the 
pound and at this time high priced 
candy is not selling in the United 





States. The price range is from 39c to 
$1.00 the pound. This candy is well 
made and was in fine condition when 
received by the Clinic. 


Code 4aaa 38 
Pralines—No Weight—No Price 


(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4273.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. Piece is a 
metal cup filled with chocolate and 
a cream center, red printed band 
around cup. 

Coating: Dark. 

Center: Was sour, could not identify 
flavor. 

Remarks: Could not tell what the coat- 
ing tasted like because the center was 
very sour and could not be eaten. 


Code 4bbb 38 
Praline Drage 


(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4263.) 

Piece is sold in bulk as sample was 
received in small sample box. Piece 
is a brandy cordial panned in choco- 
late. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Finish: Good. 

Chocolate Coating: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Panning: Very good. 

Remarks: This is an exceptionally good 
brandy cordial piece, well made and 
had a good brandy taste. Very fine 
pan work. 
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Presenting Both Sides of 
Controversial Subjects 


IX this issue is presented another article on the subject of 
fat versus lean chocolate coatings, in which the author 
takes issue with some of the deductions given in another 
article on this subject in our April issue. The writers of 
both articles have given a great deal of thought and study 
to this problem, and they both have a background of train- 
ing and experience that makes their discussions valuable to 
our many readers who either manufacture or use chocolate. 

In a coming issue, the subject of particle count will be 
taken up by another authority, who speaks from the “other 
side of the fence” when discussing a recent article on this 
subject by a laboratory technician, which appeared recently 
in this journal. 

The education and experience of all these writers qualify 
them to speak with authority on their respective subjects, 
and for that reason we are glad to give them space in THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER so our readers may 
benefit from these discussions and become acquainted with 
both sides of these controversies. 

It is not our duty to judge the merits of these discus- 
sions pro and con, but that must be left to the reader 
himself. We are the forum or the master of ceremonies. 
The readers are the audience. Any subject of a technical 
or scientific nature will receive full consideration. The 
only requirement is that the writer must demonstrate an 
unquestioned ability to deal with the subject and to use 
the accepted principles of logic in reaching his conclu- 
sions. 


We Are Happy to Present— 


EADERSHIP in business publishing depends almost en- 

tirely upon the publisher’s ability to sense, in advance, 
what his reader “family” wants in the way of information 
and service. Such leadership implies intimate relationship 
and complete confidence between the industry and the jour- 
nal covering that industry’s activities and problems. 

There are those who will tell you publication leadership 
is based on other things—variety of editorial material; 
beauty of display; interesting news, and so on. We agree, 
these things are essential, too. But they do not make a 
business publication indispensable to an industry. What 
does make it indispensable is its knowledge of the industry’s 
requirements; knowledge of the best sources of informa- 
tion and data; and finally, superior technique in presenting 
such material to the readers. 
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Several years ago, as a result of keeping our ear to the 
ground, we learned that the Industry desired information 
on candy packaging and merchandising. Immediately THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER began looking for new 
and authoritative material of this type to bring to its 
readers. It appointed a Packaging Clinic Board to which 
the industry could submit packaging samples for .analysis. 
It sectionalized its monthly issues so that the reader inter- 
ested in packaging and merchandising could find and read 
articles on these subjects without interruption from other 
unrelated editorial material. Thus THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER was privileged to demonstrate true edi- 
torial leadership in the Candy Industry. 

Having pioneered this service, which is now being widely 
emulated, we are taking another step forward. This month, 
for the first time, the candy packaging and merchandising 
section of our publication is being reprinted and mailed to 
the Industry as a separate supplement, under the title of 
“Candy Packaging.” Subsequent issues will follow at three- 
month intervals, the next being due in August, and every 
three months thereafter. 


Venturing into new and untried fields in times like these 
is perilous traveling. “Candy Packaging” will travel well, 
however, because its path has been considerably smoothed 
by the instant and enthusiastic response from readers and 
advertisers to its announced journey. It will flourish and 
increase in value only if its readers will guide it with their 
criticism, advice and comment, and if supply and equip- 
ment manufacturers continue to find it a good vehicle for 
their sales messages to the packaging and merchandising 
executives in the Confectionery Industry. It is with this 
hope that we launch “Candy Packaging” and bid it bon 
voyage. 


Another Angle to the 
Returned Goods Evil 


OULD it not be better and smarter for the confec- 

tioners to reconstruct their cost sheets and include 
in their costs the full amount of returned goods? Those 
who treat the question of returned goods as a simple prob- 
lem in plant economics may be rudely awakened some day 
by the challenging statement that, from the consumer’s 
standpoint, there is something else involved, something that 
is far more important merely than cost figures. 


If returned goods were considered for what they are, 
taking into account that they have stood for months in 
distributor’s storage rooms and on the shelves of retail 
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establishments, some of which do not place as high empha- 
sis ON sanitation matters as does perhaps the manufacturer 
of the goods himself, then it is quite likely that the thought 
of salvage would never enter anyone’s mind. The same 
applies to the attitude that some parts of the industry hold 
regarding “scrap.” 

It is much better for the candy manufacturer that he 
himself solve the problem of returned goods and scrap than 
that public agencies solve it for him and compel him to 
wash his linen in public. We must remember that there 
are groups in Washington who have access to information 
that is hardly a credit to the candy industry, and a few 
concerns guilty of practices frowned upon by the rest of 
the industry can easily be responsible for an unwarranted 
public reaction against the industry as a whole. 

This matter goes deeper than ordinary sanitation. The 
plant management may go to great lengths to keep their 
premises spic and span, yet these efforts may be nullified 
where due consideration is not given to the proper handling 
of returned goods and scrap. 


Will not the industry be better off if confectioners dis- 
card all thoughts of salvage and thus avoid the possibility 
that legislation finally will force them to such action? 


Changing Confectionery Lines 


A RECENT visit to a specialty house on coconut goods | 


revealed that they have installed a chocolate depart- 
ment for coating, enabling them to develop a new line of 
goods. About the same time, word was received that one 
of the confectionery manufacturers in the Middle West, 
who has specialized in chocolates and chocolate coatings, is 
installing a coconut department. 

These two instances illustrate-the continually changing 
nature of the confectionery business as it pertains to types 
of confections made by individual houses. This fact is 
further brought out by figures in the January issue of 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, on page 16, which 
are based on the listing of manufacturers in the annual 
Directory of Confectionery Manufacturers, which showed 
changes representing 20 per cent or more in a great many 
of the individual listings according to type of confections 
made. 

The reliability of conclusions derived from these data 
depends on the correctness of the interpretation given them. 
Aside from the fact that confectionery manufacturers 
make frequent changes in their lines, no other conclusion 
of much importance is apparent from an inspection of these 
figures. 

However, it might be mentioned that the figures show 
a great falling off in the number of companies manufac- 
turing butterscotch, which may mean that many manu- 
facturers of this confection find that they cannot compete 
with firms specializing in this product. The data given on 
hard candy and salted nuts show an increasing popularity 
among confectionery manufacturers for these items. More- 
over, it is evident that a great many candy manufacturers 
have recently added prize and premium goods to their lines, 
and vending machine candies are becoming increasingly 
popular. 

In view of the continual changes being made by con- 
fectionery manufacturers in their lines of products, it be- 
hooves supply firms to impress their field sales personnel 
with the need of keeping in touch with all candy firms so 
they will know when changes are contemplated. Reports 
on such matters will help the sales department to keep their 
prospect lists up to date. Otherwise, such lists are apt to 
develop finally into nothing more than a listing of old cus- 
tomers who have maintained a loyalty to the house. 
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WHEN: 
June 6th— 10th at 
the 15th Annual 
Confectionery In- 
dustries Exposition 


WHERE: 
Exhibit 315 in the 
Waldorf Astoria 





AMERICAN MAIZE-PRODUCTS COMPANY 


100 EAST 42nd ST..NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Manufacturer-Retailer 
Heads National Movement 


If you read the news- 
papers, you have heard of 
“Let’s Do Something 
About It, Inc.,” that non- 
political, non-profit move- 
ment which began in Oak 
Park, Illinois, a few 
months ago. What you 
may not know is that this 
movement was organized 
by a manufacturing con- 
fectioner, who classifies, in 
industry terms, as a ““man- 
ufacturer-retailer.” Merle 
Potter, organizer and 
president of the “Let’s Do 
Something About It” or- 
ganization, is proprietor of 
the Billy Boy Nut Kitch- 
ens, one each of which is 
located in Oak Park and 
Evanston, Illinois, respec- 
tively. 


Merle Potter 


Mr. Potter was born in Joliet, Illinois, and received his 
grade and high school education there. As a boy of 17, 
he learned a trade and became interested in the labor union 
movement. After he was old enough to vote, he became 
so aroused by what he deemed the injustice of capital 
toward labor that he began attending high school with 
the definite purpose of preparing himself for action in the 
labor movement. 


Not until he reached Northwestern University’s school 
of commerce did he realize that there are many problems 
involved on the side of capital. Upon graduation from 
college, he spent some 15 years in Chicago’s financial 
district on LaSalle Street, after which he entered the candy 
and nut business in Oak Park. By 1930 he had five Billy 
Boy shops in Oak Park, Evanston, Chicago, and Elgin, Ill. 


Weary of listening to highly educated speakers at com- 
munity luncheons, lectures and dinners, who never left 
behind anything definite for the listeners to do, and wit- 
nessing the power of public opinion in the defeat of the 
Supreme Court Bill and the recent Government Reorgan- 
ization Bill, Mr. Potter decided to create the machinery 
by which public opinion might be organized into one unit, 
become reliably informed, and receive the urge to exercise 
this power in a constructive manner. 


Thus came into being “Let’s Do Something About It, 
Inc.,” which has for its objective the moving of the people 
to become interested in government; to rely upon their 
native fundamental common sense to guide them in mak- 
ing their decisions; to service the members of this organ- 
ization with both sides of every controversy, and even- 
tually to bring about the establishment of fact-finding 
agencies which shall advise the people as to what the gov- 
ernment should or should not do in its relation to human 
affairs. 


The organization has received wide publicity and today 
its membership includes a host of serious-minded people 
from all walks of life who are intent upon political, eco- 
nomic and social trends of our day and are prepared to 
“do something” about them. 
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CONFECTIONERS’ BRIEFS 





Arthur Munger, formerly sales head of the General 
Sales Food Co., whose subsidiary companies include Walter 
Baker & Co. and Franklin Baker Co., chocolate and cocoa- 
nut firms, resp., now occupies a new position as head of 
trade relations. William M. Robbins, formerly eastern 
plant manager, succeeds Mr. Unger, and is in turn suc- 
ceeded by Harry W. Brown, who took over Mr. Robbins’ 
old position. 





Alice Clarke, head of the department of food produc- 
tion, supervision and service of the Frank G. Shattuck 
Co., New York, died recently following a long illness. 





Sweets Company of America, Inc., recently moved its 
headquarters from 414 W. 45th St., New York, to Ho- 
boken, N. J. 





Mattingly Candy Co., Inc., has received a charter from 
the State of Kentucky. Capitalized at $5,000, the com- 
pany’s incorporators are R. A. Hancock, Katherine and 
Arthur B. Mattingly. 





Mario Gianini has become superintendent of the Wal- 
lace & Co. plant in Brooklyn, N. Y., subsidiary of the 
Frank G. Shattuck Co. 





Joseph Axelrod has been named associate merchandising 
manager of the General Food Sales Co., Inc. 





Miss Genevieve Marian Heide, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman L. Heide, New York, will be married to 
Edward John McCrossin, Jr., Brooklyn, on May 25, 
according to an announcement recently made by the 
bride’s father, who is treasurer of Henry Heide, Inc. 





James Cronin, president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Confectionery and Chocolate Manufacturers and 
general manager of the Fanny Farmer Candy Shops, Inc., 
plant in Brooklyn, has submitted to a second operation at 
Memorial Hospital, New York. 





At a recent meeting of Associated Candy, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, James F. Mulcahy was re-elected president and 
William Minson was re-elected secretary. 





Chicago members of the Rotary Club held a business 
recovery exposition during this month. Prominent among 
the exhibitors was the E. H. Edwards Company, candy 
manufacturer, 413 North Franklin St., Chicago. 





Charles F. Bliss, vice president of the National Biscuit 
Co., heads the committee to solicit funds from firms in 
the food industry for the $10,000,000 campaign of the 
Greater New York Fund. Canvassing began on May 2. 


McCoy Killed In 
Auto Collision 


J. B. McCoy, senior partner and founder of J. B. Mc- 
Coy & Son, Canton, Ohio, was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent, May 6. He founded his candy business in Canton, 
in 1893, and among the patrons of the retail store he then 
operated, was President Wm. McKinley and Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley, who lived just a block from the store during the 
famous “front-porch” campaign in 1896. As a student 
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at the college formerly located at Iberia, Ohio, Mr. Mc- 
Coy also enjoyed the friendship of Warren G. Harding, a 
fellow student. Thus he had been close to two U. S. 
presidents. His business grew from retailing to manufac- 
ture and later expanded into wholesaling. This part of the 
McCoy business will now be continued by the son, Edgar 
J. McCoy, but no announcement has so far been made 
relative to the status of the manufacturing division. 





Twenty-five hundred employees of the Curtiss Candy 
Co., Chicago, will receive paid vacations from June 26 to 
July 5, inclusive, while the company’s production plants 
are closed. 





More than 200 employees of the George Ziegler Candy 
Co., Milwaukee, held a surprise party recently for An- 
drew I. Ziegler, secretary-treasurer of the company, on the 
occasion of his 70th birthday. 





Suit of George M. David against Lillian Smith for dis- 
solution of partnership and appointment of a receiver for 
the candy manufacturing and retailing business known as 
Smith & David, Fort Wayne, Indiana, has been dismissed 
on motion of the plaintiff and by agreement of both 
parties. 





Eagle Candy Company has been incorporated at Mari- 
etta, Ohio, with capital of $10,000. Incorporators are 
Marion A. Reed, Genevieve Bell and J. W. Lee. 





Thomas E. O’Neill Co., Chicago raw materials brokers, 
have moved to new and larger quarters at 219 E. North 
Water Street. 


James H. Nunnally died in Miami, Florida, May 9, 
following a heart attack he had suffered during the pre- 
vious week. He was founder of Nunnally’s, well-known 
southern candy manufacturing company which was 
merged with Hollingsworth to form the Fine Products, 
Inc., of Augusta, Ga. Mr. Nunnally’s association with 
the candy industry in the South stretched back over many 
years. 





The April issue of “Boston Business,” a publication of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, carried a two-page 
article on the Candy Manufacturing Business in the State 
of Massachusetts. The author was Walter H. Belcher, 
managing director, New England Manufacturing Confec- 
tioners Association. The article points out that Massachu- 
setts is the fourth state in both dollar sales and poundage 
of candy consumed in the U. S. It accounts for about 9 
per cent of total sales. Featuring also a cut of the Indus- 
try’s slogan, ““Candy is Delicious Food—Enjoy Some Every 
Day,” the two-page feature carries the names of N.E.M.C. 
association’s members and supply firms. 





Nan Cabot Candies Co., Boston, Mass., recently sold its 
trade-mark, etc., to the Daggett Chocolate Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 





Capt. R. L. Purdon, former official of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, died in Washington, D. C., May 11, 
following an operation. He was well known to prac- 
tically the entire candy manufacturing industry for his 
work in instituting the surveys of the confectionery indus- 
try which are now in use. 
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Among confectioners 
who know their choco- 
late coatings, it is the con- 
sensus of opinion that 
“good” chocolate coatings 
should have the following 
five qualities: 


* Flavor 

* Color 

* Smoothness 
* Uniformity 
* Workability 


CHOCOLATE COATINGS 


These are the five all- 
important qualities that 
count. And among all 
chocolate coatings, 
Hooton’s have each to a 
remarkable degree. It is 
easy to understand, 
therefore, why more and 
more alert confectioners 
are turning to them with 
confidence . . . and profit. 

Your request for sam- 
ples will be welcomed. 
No obligation whatever. 









Hooton Chocolate Company 


339-361 NORTH FIFTH ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 
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NEWS OF Wells SUPPLY EUaLD 


Se - MATERIALS - 


MARKET INFORMATION - ° 


PERSONALS 





Completion of a transaction arranged by Consolidated 
Products Co., with the Refined Syrups, Inc., for the pur- 
chase of half of the Spreckles Sugar property in Yonkers, 
N. Y., has been announced. 





Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Co., Nashua, N. H., 
opened its new office building on May 3. The building 
will house the administrative personnel of the company. 





In co-operating with the N.C.A.’s promotion program, 
the American Maize Products Co., New York, has 
equipped its trucks with signs carrying the slogan “Candy 
is Delicious Food—Enjoy Some Every Day.” 





Since his lecture and picturization of “African Essential 
Oils” in New York several weeks ago, Dr. Ernest Guen- 
ther, chief research chemist for Fritzsche Bros., Inc., has 
presented this same program for the benefit of large and 
approving audiences in Boston, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis 
and at several private showings. 





Marvel Screen Novelties Corp. has moved to new and 
enlarged quarters, at 733 Broadway (near 8th street), 
New York, according to a recent announcement by Alfred 
Tannenbaum. The company produces printed advertising 
novelties, premiums, etc. 





Freydberg Bros., Inc., New York, have been appointed 
converter for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., for mak- 
ing ribbons, tapes and cords of the latter company’s new 
product, Pliofilm. 





New advertisers in THE MANUFACTURING CON- 
FECTIONER for the first time in this issue include the 
following companies: W. J. Bradford Paper Co., Chi- 
cago; Edgar E. Kahn, Inc., New York; Schloss Ribbon 
Co., New York; Sterling Doll Co. New York; Stokes & 
Smith Co., Philadelphia; Superior Dowel Co., New York; 
and Wecoline Products, Inc., Boonton, N. J. 





Lithographers Held 
Meeting, May 10 to 12 


The 33rd annual convention of the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association was held at The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Virginia, May 10 to 12. Advertising, sales promotion, mar- 
keting, public relations, research and sales management re- 
ceived attention on the formal program. Speakers in- 
cluded Edwin B. George, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New 
York, who will also appear on the N. C. A. convention 
program; Frank W. Lovejoy, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
New York; Alfred B. Rode, Rode and Brand, New York; 
E. P. H. James, National Broadcasting Co., New York; 
Fred L. Wertz, Window Advertising, Inc., New York; Ar- 
thur E. Tatham, Bauer & Black, Chicago; William R. 
Kuhns, editor of “Banking”; Elliott Odell, advertising di- 
rector of Fawcett Publications, Inc., New York; and Miss 
Pauline Arnold, Market Research Corp. of America. 
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“Cold Magix,” a sound motion picture of air condition- 
ing and its elder brother, refrigeration, has been released 
by the York Ice Machinery Corporation. 





Rushton Company and Atlanta Playthings Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., recently signed a long term lease on a new and larger 
building to house their entire organizations. 





Louis Schanzenbach, a member of the New York sales 
staff of Penick and Ford, Ltd., Inc., was killed May 6, 
when he was thrown from a Long Island railroad train 
as it was approaching Lynbrook, L. I. Mr. Schanzenbach 
had been associated with Penick and Ford for the past 15 
years. 





Butter cream seasoning (a butter culture flavor) seems 
to be going over very well with some of the larger con- 
fectioners and bakeries. Conrad Spoehr still has an inter- 
est in the development and merchandising of this product. 
He will speak at the National Dairymen’s Convention in 
Battle Creek, Mich., May 25. 





Forrest D. Rice, president of the Rice Chocolate Co., 
Everett, Mass., died of a heart attack on May 2, his 40th 
birthday. Surviving are his wife, Dorothy Nichols Rice; 
three sons, his father and a brother, Richard B. Rice, who 
was associated with him in business. 





St. Louis Branch for Fritzsche 


Fritzsche Bros., Inc., opened a branch office at 308 S. 
4th St., St. Louis, Mo., on April 4. A representative stock 
of essential oils, aromatic chemicals, basic perfume and 
flavor raw materials will be carried at the new branch, 
which is under the supervision of Franc A. Barada, who, 
as representative for the firm for many years, is well known 
to buyers throughout the Middle West. 
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Sugar Quotas—13-page booklet gives memorandum OIL OF PEPPERMINT 
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Sugar Assn. to Senator R. J. Bulkley, also reply to memo soa yells may ggltamaal gags + 


randum of Secretary Henry A. Wallace, and, finally, let- knowledge and long experience in selecting and redistilling 
ter from Edward C. Bostock, president of the Michigan insures uniform high quality. 


Suger Co., to. Senators Vandenberg and Brown comment- IMPERIALMENTHA—distilled from selected plants, 
ing on Secretary Wallace’s letter, and urging reduction high in natural menthol content, esters, and other 
of existing sugar quotas in view of prevailing low prices U.S.P. requirements. 

of refined and raw sugar. Issued by Michigan Sugar Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. 


































Test samples and prices supplied on request. 





Wholesale Price-List—28- page booklet, giving whole- 
sale prices on the entire line of Fritsche Brothers’ absolutes 
and concretes, aromatic chemical preparations, balsams, 
colors, Durofix, essential oils, ethers (fruit), fixatives 
(animal) for perfumers, floral waters, oleoresins, perfume 
bases (compounded), resinoids, sundries, synthetic flower 
oils, terpeneless and extra strong oils, and tinctures for | 
perfumers. 








| PRODUCTS CORP. 


Atk CONDITIONING, REFRIGERATION, HEAatTING—Air- 


conditioning equipment for industrial plants, offices and | 215 Pearl St., New York 
homes, space heaters, cold diffusers, refrigerating machines, | 

and evaporative condensers are among the equipment illus- | 
trated and described in a 16-page bulletin issued by the 
Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., which also includes engi- 
neering data on the various types of equipment. 








TO GIVE YOUR CANDIES A 
“SPECIAL SPRING APPEAL” 


The strawberry, one of Nature’s most popular fruits, has an especially 
strong appeal in the spring, as it is the first of our leading fruits to 
ripen each year. 


OLYMPIA DIPPING STRAWBERRIES 
Selected and packed expressly for dipping, assuring you 
FIRMNESS — UNIFORMITY — FULL COUNT PER CAN 


Enable you to put “Special Spring Appeal” in your chocolate box with 
a delicious Strawberry Cordial. 


Visit us at Booth No. 501-4, NCA Convention 


Blanke-Baer Extract & Preserving Co. 
3224 South Kingshighway Boulevard - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
NN ELE OLE IT LIGETI 
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CONGRATULATIONS, TIM——! THIS REPORT SHOWS 
30% MORE VOLUME IN THE CHOCOLATE COATING 
THAT Economy LUSTR-KOOLD),2°0M= 
CONVEYOR DID THE TRICK, (way 
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In many leading confectionery plants Economy 
LUSTR-KOOLD Conveyors have stepped up produc- 
tion from 30% to 50% in the same floor space and 
reduced operator cost in proportion. 


Economy LUSTR-KOOLD Conveyors reduce graying 
and dullness by tempering air and driving it gently 
against the goods from all sides rather than violently 
from one side. 


The greatest cooling effect is at the bottom, affording 
greater belt speed and a better bottom. Return belts 
are totally enclosed, keeping them clean and cold— 
another aid in producing a good bottom. 


Air leakage at the conveyor end is practically elimi- 
nated by LUSTR-KOOLD design. There are no coils 
or slabs to cause condensation and sticking of belts. 


These are a few of the many LUSTR-KOOLD Con- 
veyor features that promote greater production and 
better quality. 


Literature and prices on request. 


152 W. 42nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
BAKERS SERVICE, INC., 507 E. 3rd St LOS ANGELES 
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SALESMEN'S SLANTS 


SYD HOFFMANN. Speaking from Chicago 





T’S good to know that 

Sam Hallstrom, sales 
manager of Walter H. John- 
son Candy Co., is back at 
his desk after two major op- 
erations, one in Pittsburgh 
and one in Chicago. It just 
seems like they are saving 
Sam for hanging, as cutting 
won’t do the trick. 





The buyer of Sam Ratman 
Candy Co. of Chicago is tak- 
ing up carpentry. He wants 
to learn to chisel more, and 
I never knew that was possible in the candy business. But 
we live and learn. 








Johnny Poole of George Ziegler Co., has taken on the 
Bonita line of Fond du Lac, Wis., in addition to Ziegler’s, 
and I want to assure his boss that he will do a good job. 
Johnny works early and late and is always on the job. 
Congratulations, Mr. Kuehn, for making such a good 
selection. 





Ross E. Fairman of the Ambrosia Candy Co., Chicago, 
just returned from California, where he purchased and 
closed the deal for an apartment building. Don’t tell 
me a candy salesman doesn’t make money. You can’t buy 
South Pasadena apartment buildings with jelly beans. I 
know what I'll do if things get too tough here. I'll move 
into one of Fairman’s flats and promise to pay later 








E. L. Nixon has changed his sales talk to the Carna- 
tion Malted Milk Co. and has taken over the sales in 
Metropolitan Chicago and part of Northern Illinois. Make 
no mistake about it, the Carnation Co. made a wise move 
in choosing Nixon. He knows the jobbers and when 
Ned tells them that Carnation is what they need, Ned 
will get their business. 





Here’s the good news. Art Wagner of The Charms 
Co. finally got a set of teeth he can eat with and stay 
put in his mouth. Art acts just like a big boy now be- 
cause he eats more meat and everything. 





Here’s a good story they tell on Albert Kahn, of Blu- 
menthal Bros., Philadelphia. Al. went into a cafeteria, 
walked all around the brass rail, selected a good meal, and 
sat down. But lo and behold, little Albert had left his 
choppers at home. So back went all the food in exchange 
for a bowl of soup and milk—that reminds me, like 
Dopey, of the Seven Dwarfs. 





Don’t be surprised if you hear of a split-up in one of 
Chicago’s largest jobbing houses—partner trouble. 





Joseph Reznick has opened up a new jobbing and sup- 
ply house at 4039 W. 16th St., Chicago, and from al! 
appearances he is doing nicely—and discounting all his 
bills, which is something these days. 





The Chicago Candy Club is working now on their first 
Candy Exposition, to be held some time in August in 
one of the city’s leading hotels. The exposition will be 
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open to manufacturers, jobbers and retailers and the real 
purpose of the show is to better acquaint the retailers 
on how to display and sell candy, because many think 
candy is a luxury. The Chicago Candy Club will try to 
educate the retailer and consumer to the fact that candy 
is real good food, and if you eat some each day, you will 
give the body what it requires. This exposition should 
have the honest co-operation of every factory doing busi- 
ness in the city and it is sure to help promote better candy 
sales. Yours truly salutes A. L. Waldner, the chairman. 





C. RAY FRANELIN, Speaking from Kansas City 





INCE my last report 

we have had a lot of 

good old moisture 
throughout the Middle 
West, and everything looks 
fine and green, and believe 
it or not, unless some- 
thing unforeseen does hap- 
pen we may have a crop 
throughout this territory. 
Business has not increased 
much since my last report, 
although some jobbers 
with whom I have talked 
seem to be of the opinion 
there will be some increase, 
due to the prospects we 
now have for crops. It will not be of any noticeable de- 
gree, however, as the jobbers are more or less discouraged 
by the cut price situation that prevails. One nationally 
known firm is, however, selecting certain jobbers in certain 





points and there is some prospect of better times in the 
price field if they will adhere to their policy and not permit 
the chains to sell at 3 for 10, thereby tearing down the 
price structure they are attempting to set by price regula- 
tion. Here’s hoping they continue. 

ce + % 


The equipment of the Brownfield Candy Co., Spring- 
field, Mo., has been sold to a company headed by Mr. 
Morris Burchoff of Joplin, Mo. The machinery has been 
moved to Joplin, so I am informed, and will be set up in 
a three story building there which has been leased by the 
company. They will manufacture a general line of candy, 
although nothing definite has at this time been announced 
by them. 


* 


Russel Andelfinger of The Licorice Products Co., Du- 
buque, Iowa, met your humble servant a few days ago at 
Omaha, Neb., and the following came from him: Bill was 
forced down on a desert island with a lovely blonde. “What 
did you do for food?” “Darned if I can remember.” 


Russel sells licorice in the in-between times. 


bd 


Have you ever noticed how much harder you have to 
work to sell nothing “‘on an item not wanted” than you 
do to produce results on a demand one? 


Jack Kemming of Minneapolis, who sells Horrors of War 
gum for Bubbleman Bowman, may not have originated 
the following, but it’s the first time I have ever heard it, 
so I believe in giving him the credit. Teacher: “Johnny, 
give us a sentence using the word ‘torture’.” Johnny: 
“A heavy knock hit the door and he leaped from her em- 
brace, exclaiming, ‘I torture husband was in Texas!’ ” 








WE ARE BELTING Specialists 


Burrell engineers are belting specialists. They 
have studied the belting requirements of every 
piece of equipment used in the manufacture of 
candy. 


Stop at Booth No. 503 


Where Burrell engineers will be in constant at- 
tendance to help solve your belting problems. 


Let’s see who can bring the most difficult prob- 
lem to Booth No. 503. 


Tear out the coupon. Bring it with you or mail 
it. No obligation. 


BURRELL BELTING 







| 
| 
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We are interested in:— 


(10 CRACK-LESS Glazed Enrober Belting 
[1] White Glazed Enrober Belting 

0 Carrier or Float Belts 

C1 Fan and Drum Belts 

CO) Cooling Table Belts—endless 

C) Feed Table Belts—endless 

1 Batch Roller Belts—patented 

(0 Caramel and Fudge Cutter Boards 


0 Have Your 


C1) Send Information 
Engineer Call 


LEE ELL SD MEETS, PT CR Lt ee 
Address 





‘s. Hermitage 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Since 1913 
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A Complete Pectin 
Product for Making ; 
Jellied Candies 


to Mee 
/ NOTHING 
{| to Add 


SPEAS MFG. CO 
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ACID 


POWDERED CRYSTAL 
GRANULAR 


CITRIC 
ACID 


POWDERED CRYSTAL 
GRANULAR 


sodium 
CITRATE 
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QUALITY, 








New York Manufacturers 
Consider Minimum Wage Law 


The Fischel-Steingut minimum wage law for female 

and minor laborers in industry which will go into effect 
shortly, was thoroughly discussed by candy manufacturers 
at the annual meeting of the New York State Association 
of Candy and Chocolate Manufacturers, held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, April 27. 
Vice President Albert Hor- 
owitz presided in place of 
President James Cronin, 
who attended but took no 
active part in the proceed- 
ings on account of a recent 
illness. 


George R.  LeSauvage, 
assistant to the president of 
the Frank G. Shattuck 
Company, gave a short ad- 
dress on the minimum 
wage law in New York, 
based on his 10 months’ 
experience as state and na- 
tional chairman of the min- 
imum wage law board of 
the restaurant industry. He 
pointed out that only 22 
states have such laws and that, therefore, New York man- 
ufacturers shipping into states not having similar laws 
must compete with manufacturers whose costs are lower 
because of less overhead resulting from minimum wage 
law record-keeping, etc. 


Herman L. Heide, Henry L. Heide Co., also spoke on 
the subject, urging the Association to retain a legal rep- 
resentative thoroughly familiar with the law, the con- 
fectionery industry, and its officials. William F. Heide 
emphasized the point that manufacturers doing a purely 
local business would not be immune from the law, inas- 
much as manufacturers in states having no similar laws 
ship their products into New York and compete with 
these local distributions. 


James Cronin 


Secretary William C. Kimberly reported the addition of 
10 new members to the Association. These include: 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc.; Frank G. Shattuck Co.; 
Mells Mfg. Co.; Loft, Inc.; Holbrooke Candies, Inc.; R. M. 
Haan Candy Co.; Barricini, Inc.; Crailo Sweets, Inc.; F. 
Bischoff, Inc.; and Colonial Candysmiths. Mr. Kimberly 
also spoke about certain credit groups with which he had 
been working and also about his work in co-operating with 
the National Confectioners Association’s Co-Operative 
Merchandising-Advertising Campaign. 


A. M. Kelly, vice president in charge of legislation of 
the National Confectioners Association, also addressed the 
meeting. He outlined the program of the Association’s 
coming convention in New York and urged all members 
of the New York State Association to attend. He also 
told of the progress of the Industry’s advertising-merchan- 
ing campaign and described some of the many ways in 
which the committee in charge of the campaign is obtain- 
ing publicity for the campaign and slogan. Following his 
talk, a committee from the state association was chosen 
to help with the N.C.A.’s work along these lines. The 
committee consists of the following: C. F. Haug, Mason, 
Au & Magenheimer; William H. Maichle, J. T. Matchett, 
J. T. Matchett Co.; David Kessler, Sphinx Chocolate 
Corp.; Victor Bonomo, Bonomo Candy & Nut Corp.; and 
William F. Heller, Loft, Inc. 
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All officers and directors were re-elected for another 
term. These include: James Cronin, Fanny Farmer Candy 
Shops, Inc., president; Albert Horowitz, Up-to-Date Candy 
Mfg. Co., vice president; William C. Kimberly, secretary- 
treasurer; and George D. Zahm, counsel. 


Directors include: Wil- 
liam F. Heide, Henry Heide, 
Inc., chairman; Herman L. 
Hoops, Hawley & Hoops; 
Daniel D. Sanford, Na- 
tional Licorice Co.; C. S. 
Allen, C. S. Allen Corp.; 
Charles F. Haug, Mason Au 
& Magenheimer; F. B. Wil- 
liams, Fair Play Carmels, 
Inc., and Frank Kobak, 
Metro Chocolate Co. 
One change was made in 
the Membership Commit- 
tee, of which William J. 
McDonald, Pecheur Loz- 
enge Co., is chairman. Rob- 
ert Bergen, F. Bischoff, Inc., 
takes the place of Josh. 
Pariente. The third mem- William C. Kimberly 
ber of the committee is 
Herman L. Hoops. The 
Legislative Committee remains as it was, with William F. | 
Heide, chairman; C. S. Allen and Charles R. Haug. Mr. | 
Hoops was also elected to the N.C.A. directorate, for a 
two-year term. 


Candy Club Formed 
In New Orleans 


New Orleans manufacturers, jobbers and dealers have 
banded together in an organization to be known as the 
Candy Club of New Orleans, for the purpose of making 
a concerted education drive to teach the public the im- 
portance of candy as a valuable and delicious food. 





The first activity of the club will be the placing of | 
2,000 transparencies of the industry’s slogan into retailers’ 
windows. Also on the program of activities is a plan for 
education of employes who come in contact with the pub- 
lic. Evening classes will be held for the purpose of ac- | 
quainting salespeople with the facts about candy as food | 
and supplying them with information about the particular | 
products being handled. 





| 
| 


British Chemical Society 
Convenes in Canada 


The 57th annual meeting of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, a world-wide organization of chemists with head- 
quarters in England and branches in many countries in- 
cluding the U. S., will be held in Ottawa, Canada, June | 
20-22. 


A large delegation of British chemists and scientists will 
attend the meeting, arriving on the $.S. Duchess of Atholl, 
June 17, and remaining in Canada until July 1. The Amer- | 
ican section of the Society will attend the Ottawa sessions. | 

Among the speakers highlighted on the formal program 
in Ottawa is A. W. Knapp, M.Sc., A. I. C., who on June 
22 will discuss “Vitamin D in Foodstuffs—A Discussion 
of Policy.” Mr. Knapp is well known in the confectionery 
industry, particularly to chocolate technicians, for his work 
on “Cacao Fermentation,” which was published in Eng- 
land in 1937. 
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Ouer 90% of the Camdiy that x pull 


HILOR ETE 


FOR BATCHES RANGING 
FROM 5 LBS. TO 300 LBS. 


WDISPLAY MODELS 


For retail stores, summer re- 
sorts, etc. Capacities from 
5 to 25 lbs. directly motor 
driven 


STYLE B 
‘Seutien Model 


FACTORY MODELS 


Three Factory Sizes 
50 to 100 lbs. Cap. 
75 to 200 Ibs. Cap. 
75 to 300 Ibs. Cap. 


FORM 3— 

STYLE D 

Small Factory 
ize 


TWIN PULLERS 


Specially designed to pull 
two batches at the same time. 
Capacity 15 to 100 lbs. on 
each side. 








No. 403 


at the 
55th Annual Convention 
JUNE 6-10, 1938 


FORM 6—STYLE R 
Twin Puller 
Cap. 15 to 100 Ibs. 
each side 


HILDRETH PULLING MACHINE CO. 
153 CROSBY STREET NEW YORK CITY 
@ ALL REPLACEMENT PARTS IN STOCK—IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 























FACTORY REBUILT GUARANTEED MACHINES 


all models and sizes in stock 


AT SPECIAL Low PRICES 
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DRY MILK— 
(Continued from Page 


mins. In dry milk solids we have all the other constit- 
uents of milk in concentrated form. 


Lactose is an energy food. It is one of the most digesti- 
ble and most desirable kinds of sugar. It is not nearly 
sO sweet as cane sugar, and therefore it can be consumed 
in larger quantities without cloying the appetite. 

Referring then to the above paragraphs it is evident that 
dry milk solids should logically and naturally fit into the 
candy business in supplying them with properties which 
constitute in many instances 25 per cent of all candies 
produced. 

Confectioners are generally aware of the fact that the 
different types of sugar are considered to possess different 
degrees of sweetness. For instance, fructose or fruit 
sugar, has a sweetness ratio of over 150 per cent in rela- 
tion to sucrose (cane sugar) rated at 100 per cent. Dex- 
trose or corn sugar has a sweetness ratio of about 70 per 
cent while lactose or milk sugar has a sweetness ratio of 
about 15 per cent. 


There is no doubt but what the public generally are 
more and more inclined to prefer to such candies, des- 
serts and other foods which are not so sweet, and that is 
where the use of dry milk solids containing 51 per cent 
lactose should be of such great aid to the confectioner 
desiring to produce candies of a lower sweetness ratio. 

The introduction of dry milk solids should not be mis- 
construed as being an effort to supplant evaporated milk 
or condensed milk, but because of the inherent advantages 
in D. M. S. it should naturally follow that there will be 
created certain new candies having a greater taste appeal, 














Unloose 


THIS DRAG 
on production! 


Why stay shackled to indoor weather conditions that are 
a drag on production ... and on profits? 


Sturtevant Air Conditioning can free you—as it has many 
leaders in the candy industry. 


All types of candy are now made under ideal conditions 
of temperature and humidity, automatically controlled 


by Sturtevant Air Conditioning 

Equipment. Faster machining, 

less spoilage and more uniform Sturtevant 
Merl < yiidele Fi Bee i 


quality are the results. 


Our long experience with con- 
ditioning problems in the candy 
industry is at your service. 


THE COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Gi) Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
ul 
SS 


ATLANTA CAMDEN CHICAGO GREENSBORO 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 
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and in other instances it will be possible for the same money 
to produce better candies. 

The use of dry milk solids in candy is not new, but 
so much progress has been made in the last few years 
that many confectioners have not kept abreast of the 
changes made and of the advantages in the use of this 
product. 

Subsequent articles will deal with this vast and inter- 
esting ingredient in a more comprehensive and detailed 
manner and should, I am sure, be of interest to the con- 
fectionery industry. 


Shillabar to Teach 
Photomicography 


Charles P. Shillabar, whose article on photomicography 
of particles will appear in an early issue of THE MANu- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER, has started a new service for 
those in the Industry who are interested in, and can make 
practical use of, photomicography. For a nominal fee 
covering 10 hours of instruction, he will teach photo- 
micography. Special arrangements can be made for color 
work, infra red or photomicography with polarized light, 
etc., for which there will be a small additional charge. 
Instruction in any other special technique can also be 
arranged. Mr. Shillabar may be reached at 3601 Twenty- 
first Ave., New York. 








CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 





H. L. BLACKWELL COMPANY 
P. O. Box 3040, Station A., Emery Way and Sunset Drive 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Territory—Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 





MIMIKOS & MIMIKOS 
CANDY BROKERS 
1014 Porter Street 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





DONALD A. IKELER 
2029 E. Main Street 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Territory: Michigan 





THE EDWARD M. CERF CO. 
740-750 POST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Territory: Pacific Coast and Inter-Mountain 





JAS. M. ROTHSCHILD CO. 
CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 
24 W. Connecticut St. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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Sensational.. 


coee cr NEw 
Glazed Enro ber Belting 


Result of many years' research and laboratory tests. Guar- 
anteed to give more service, better satisfaction, and 
improved bottoms. Can be easily cleaned and washed. 
These are not just claims . . . they are facts. No higher 
prices. 


Our Batch Roller Belts made from heaviest tubular woven 
material, reinforced edges, guaranteed not to shrink, stretch 
or rip. Send for a trial belt and be convinced! 


Samples and Prices on Request 


SERVICE - SATISFACTION - SAVINGS 
OSS BELTING & SPECIALTY CoO. 


1750-1756 Berwyn Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 














C. RAY FRANKLIN CO. 
3561 BROADWAY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Territory: Kans., Neb., Iowa, W. Missouri 
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Why do so many manufacturers 
come to Lenmann with their 
equipment problems? 


ERHAPS it is because Lehmann has served them 

well in the past. Technical improvement in the 
cocoa and chocolate industry has been advanced 
materially through the cooperation of Lehmann’s 
designers and engineers who, on many occasions, 
have created special units to meet special require- 
ments. A notable example is the Lehmann cracker 
and fanner. 


We've solved cocoa and chocolate equipment 
problems for more than 100 years. We welcome 
them. Our highly trained, experienced technical 
staff is at your service. 


J. M. LEHMANN 
COMPANY, Inc. LE 


Established 1834 
250 West Broadway 


New York, N. Y. The Standard for Quality 
Factory: Lyndhurst, N. J. in Machinery Since 1834 
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“GENTLEMEN! 


The Committee 


Will Now Report” 


@ For 55 years, members of the 

National Confectioners’ Association 

have met in convention each year to 

exchange ideas and to develop plans 

for the betterment of the industry. During this 
period, much has been accomplished. Many of the 
fifty-four past conventions have made memorable 
contributions to the progress and welfare of the 
business throughout the nation. 


@ But the convention this June promises to be the 
greatest ever held. For at this convention you will 
hear a complete report on the recent Merchan- 
dising-Advertising activity designed to establish 
candy as a delicious food to be enjoyed every day. 
And to those who have not kept pace with the 
progress of the campaign, this report will be 
a revelation—a revelation of achievement that 
promises still greater things to come. 


e@ This campaign clearly shows that all groups 
and sections of the industry can unite and work 
together in a common cause with direct benefits 
to each participant ...a fact which will play an 
important part in shaping future plans and in mak- 
ing your Association a greater power in building 
a bigger, more profitable business for all—manu- 
facturer, jobber and dealer. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY 


OTTO SCHNERING, President 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





CANDY AS FOOD— 


(Continued from Page 42) 


limits, if the confectioner wants to avoid conflict with 
proper nutritional standards and opinion. It will be noted 
that all through the discussion the element of the time of 
ingestion has been greatly emphasized. A sound nutri- 
tional reason exists for stressing this factor. The cloying 
effect of concentrated sweets has been widely discussed 
by most nutritional investigators who believe that their 
ingestion too near to regular meal time destroys the appe- 
tite for other essential foods and causes an undesirable 
and disproportionate lack of balance in the diet. Most 
of the sugars are absorbed with sufficient rapidity to per- 
mit their use in mid-morning and mid-afternoon with- 
out any effect on the desire for following regular meals 
and it does no harm to take sweets after meals provided 
the practice is not carried to the point where the gen- 
eral energy intake exceeds the energy output. 

Thus, it can be concluded that candy has a valuable 
and useful place as a food adjunct to the diet and that 
it can be successfully promoted as a food provided such 
promotion does not extend beyond the reasonable limits 
prescribed by modern dietary evidence as established by 
sound scientific investigation. 





CorruGaATED Boxes—‘“Ideas for Corrugated Boxes” is 
the title of a file folder containing a series of separate 
illustrations and descriptions of outstanding shipping and 
display containers for various kinds of food products. 
Also includes 52-page pocket-size booklet entitled “Are 
You Shipping Box Conscious?” illustrating the use of 
shipping boxes for promoting sales in addition to their 
usual function as containers, and describing Hinde & 
Dauch facilities. Issued by The Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 











“1,500 Manufacturers Can’t Be Wrong” 

















THE SIMPLEX CREAM FONDANT SYSTEM 


Will Increase Production .. . Reduce Labor 
and Operating Costs . . . Require Less 
Floor Space . . . Improve Quality. 


Adaptable for cooking and cooling perfectly all types of 
Hand Roll or Cast Creams on limited or production basis. 


The “SIMPLEX” is now manufactured in several models 
(for cream fondant, toffees, grained mints and hard candies), 
each adaptable to your particular problem and type of 
candy. 


ALSO, Cream Fondant Beaters, Chocolate Coating Ma- 
chine, Cooling, Mixing and Tempering Kettles in Copper 
and Stainless Steel. 


Write us for details or see us at 
the Convention ... Booth No. 205 


VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY COMPANY 
15 Park Row New York City 
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SUPPLIES 
SALES AIDS 
MERCHANDISING 























A machine with an 


EYE for Savings 





MODEL GH-2 














From the day you begin to use this machine, you cut 15 to x ‘ 
20% off wrapping material costs. Obviously, the Model Electric Eye registration 


GH-2 pays for itself in a short time—often within 6 months. permits use of printed wrapping 
Electric Eye registration is what makes this immediate i i 
; , : material in roll form—15 to 20% 
saving possible . . . permits the use of printed wrapping 
material in the economical roll form—much lower in cost than cheaper than cut-to-size sheets. 


cnit-to-size sheets. 








Speed is 70 to 80 per minute, which affords utmost produc- 








tion at the lowest labor cost .. . another saving. 

GH-2 is capable of handling a wide variety of attractive styles of wrap- 
ping. Flat and turned-up-side trays may be used. In the latter case, scored cards 
are fed flat and a plunger pushes the card down between chain-feed lugs,thereby 
turning up the sides and forming the tray. Handles transparent cellulose, glass- 
ine, waxed paper, foil, or paper wrappers. 

Easily adjustable for a wide range of sizes,accommodating bars up to 10” long. 

In addition to its savings, this machine offers greater sales appeal for your 
product, through attention-compelling wrapping. 

Write our nearest office for complete information. 


See our Exhibit at the 
Convention — Booth 415 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY .- Springfield, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 
Mexico, D. F., Apartado 2303 Buenos Aires, Argentina: David H. Orton, Maipu 231 
Peterborough, England: Baker Perkins, Ltd. Melbourne, Australia: Baker Perkins, Pty., Ltd. 





PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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Various Types of Re-Use Containers Being Used in Candy Mer- 
chandising. The Book at Left and Box at Right Are Products of the 
S. K. Smith Co., Chicago. Flower Pot, Ice Tub, Round Dish and 
Water Pitcher Are Products of the West Bend Aluminum Co., West 





Bend, Wisconsin. The Manufacturer of the Anchor-Bowl Is Un- 
known, the Piece Having Been Purchased in a New York Candy 
Shop. All Pieces Indicate Interesting Containers of Definite Re-Use 
Value as Well as Candy Merchandising Appeal. 


RE-USE CONTAINERS .. . 


Their Place In 


CANDY MERCHANDISING 


TILIZATION of re-use or gift containers to add 
| impetus to candy sales is a practice that has be- 

come rather well-established in the confectionery 
business. Yet, use of gift containers and premiums is still 
pretty much of a hit-or-miss propositon in the candy 
industry, mainly because little study has been made of 
this type of merchandising, its aims, its proper place in 
the whole scheme of things, and its objectives. 

With the coming of leaner years, however, manufactur- 
ers have begun looking for “that certain something” 
with which to move lines the demand for which has fallen 
off heavily due to decreased buying power on the part of 
those who formerly made up the bulk of buyers of the 
higher-priced, better-quality candies of all kinds without 
regard for the package. The re-use or gift container has 
come into its own as an attracter of the type of trade that 
still has money to spend on higher-priced, better-quality 
confections, but which also has been made aware of the 
value of a dollar and therefore needs a special “push” 
to open up the old wallet. However, attractive packag- 
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ing along with use of premiums and re-use packages has 
not been confined entirely to expensive merchandise. It is 
probably true that today, almost any kind of candy is 
available in gift or re-use containers, depending mostly 
upon the sales district in which it is offered and the type 
of trade the confectioner is trying to interest and attract. 

There is no question about it, the public has become 
premium-minded, or better, expectant of that “extra” 
something to be obtained for the price it was formerly sat- 
isfied to pay for the merchandise itself. Without in any 
way pointing the finger of blame, it can be said that radio 
advertising has stimulated this condition. Radio adver- 
tising, being transient, needs a constant check-up so that 
the advertiser will have some means of measuring both the 
area covered and the effectiveness of the “copy” which is 
going out over the air. Offering of premiums to listeners 
in exchange for their names and addresses has been the 
most effective means of getting the desired check-up. 
Hence, public thought has been trained to premium-aware- 
ness, quite naturally. The wise merchandiser must take 
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this into consideration when planning a campaign on some 
new line or a line which is old but needs extra “‘push.” 


Provide Extra “Push’’ 


In the candy business, gift boxes, re-use containers 
and a limited kind and type of premiums provide that 
“extra push” for old as well as new lines. Our interest 
in this article confines itself for the most part to the 
package, rather than to premiums that are offered in the 
package or in combination with the package. The accom- 
panying illustrations show re-use containers available and 
in use at the present tome. No attempt will be made here 
to analyze them for effectiveness, merchandising value, 
cost, shipping problems, etc., although any or all of these 
subjects may be touched upon. Our idea in this article 
is merely to point out that gift and re-use containers and 
premiums do have a place in candy merchandising and 
that they can and do afford a splendid merchandising op- 
portunity for the confectioner who will take the time to 
study them in terms of his merchandise, in terms of his 
packing and shipping department, and in terms of his 
selling organization. 

Why use re-use gift containers? The answer to this 
question has been given in part, namely, because the pub- 
lic is gift-aware and because today there is not such a high 
demand for higher-priced and better candy which formerly 
obtained. There are other reasons: They make candy more 
adaptable for holiday trade by combining the holiday deli- 
cacy with the holiday “present.” They “dress up” the 
merchandise by taking it out of its customary and rather 
prosaic package and surrounding it with an extra glamor, 
none the least of which is often found in the re-use or gift 
container itself. Also, they make it possible to “point” 
merchandise at certain types, ages and sexer of buyers 
The American public has become so accustomed to special 
“days” and “weeks” throughout the year, that a ready 
market has been created for specially-packaged confections 
without expense or effort by the industry itself. Finally, 
the special containers are available at such attractive prices 
that not to use them seems to be in the nature of missing 
a bet. 
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This Interesting Casserole Con- 
tainer Is a Favorite Merchandis- 
ing Piece Used by the Elmer 
Candy Company. New Orleans, 
La. Its Utility Is So Pronounced 
That the Company Purchases 
Large Quantities Each Year for 
Candy Packaging 


One user states: ““We have been one of the pioneers in 
the use of such containers for packing candy and we 
have acquired a reputation all over the country for our 
original and unique novelties and the way we pack our 
candy. As far back as 1920 we packed our candy in 
containers and every year we try to get new and useful 
containers. We have been very successful in the use of 
such items as ice tubs, cedar chests, casseroles and other 
similar containers. These have taken especially well on 
feature candy days, such as Christmas, Valentine’s Day, 
Easter, and Mother’s Day.” 

Another large company in the Southeast, with a nation- 
wide reputation, says: “We have used a re-use container 
along with our regular standard packages for many years, 
and have found it assisted in the sale of our standard 
packages for seasonal events. Our candy is and always 
has been, sold in its original packages, as the covers are 
especially designed and express our individuality and re- 
use containers are added for seasonal events.” 


What Type Should Be Used 


What kinds of re-use or gift packages should be used? 
This is a question which only a study of your merchandise 
and your sales objectives can answer. However, a few 
generalities drawn from the experience of users can be 
stated. Choice of a container is limited only by the de- 
signer’s ingenuity and by the price at which the public 
will buy your merchandise. For most practical purposes, 
an attractive, inexpensive container having definite re-use 
possibilities is perhaps the best item. One school of 
container producers believes re-use containers should be 
“slanted” for one definite purpose after the contents have 
been removed. The other school holds that the container 
with a variety of use possibilities later on is the one 
which will best lend itself to merchandising. This is an 
interesting controversy which will bear study on the part 
of confectioners. Such a study would reveal a wealth of 
information on gift and re-use containers and might easily 
point the way to new and better methods of candy pack- 
aging. At the present time the most frequently found 
containers are: Aluminum wear of all kinds; cedar chests; 
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leather-covered all-purpose boxes; glassware of many kinds 
and descriptions; flower pots, etc. One of the most un- 
usual gift packages seen in some time is the knitting-bag 
package shown in an accompanying illustration. While 
this is not, in a technical sense, a re-use container, it 
nevertheless demonstrates how the unusual gift may be 
combined with candy to “point” or “slant” the merchan- 
dise at a definite type or sex of purchaser. 


How much of a company’s line should be offered in gift 
or re-use containers? There seems little agreement among 
confectioners on this point. So many factors affect the 
decision that it seems wisest in this article merely to state 
the points to be considered, rather than to lay down even a 
broad, general rule. Questions to ask (and answer) before 
deciding this important problem might be stated as fol- 
lows: 1. What have we in mind? or, What are our sales 
objectives with the gift or re-use container? 2. Whom 
are we trying to interest through the special containers? 
3. How will use of such containers affect our costs? 
4. How will the retail price be affected? 5. To what 
extent can we depend on the distributing trade to push 
these items? 6. How much will the advertising and pro- 
motion of these items, to both public and distributors, 
cost? 7. What peculiar shipping and packing-for-ship- 
ping problems will we encounter? And many others. 


Don’t Cheapen the Candy 
Generally, it might be said that it would hardly be 


wise to attempt to sell one’s complete line in special pack- 
ages. Also, where the manufacturing confectioner offers a 
wide range of candies, it would hardly do to offer a part 
of each of these lines in special or gift packages. Experi- 
ence of users seems to indicate that only the higher-priced, 


A Novel Knitting 
Bag, Gift Package 
Used by Norris, 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 





or quality, lines should be so offered—and that higher- 
priced line may include pan goods and specialties as well 
as chocolates. One user on the West Coast is using a 
gift package to merchandie bar goods in 24-bar lots in- 
stead of the usual single unit. A user in the Deep South— 
New Orleans—states, “Since we began packing in contain- 
ers, we have greatly increased the percentage of these con- 
tainers. We believe a useful container packed with candy 
has a great deal more appeal than an ordinary box, that is, 
if it is packed with good candy and not cheap candy. We 
pack these re-use containers with high quality candy and 
we believe that is the reason for our success.” 

Another question which must be considered is: What 
problems will the use of re-use containers for our merchan- 
dise bring in packing and shipping? One manufacturer of 
confections says: “The manner of packing these contain- 
ers is very vital, and a great deal of care would be given 
to this phase. Unless the candy is packed attractively and 
put in the right kind of shipping containers, so that the 
customer will get the candy in perfect condition, it would 
be very unsatisfactory. Our experience has taught us to 
be very careful in this respect and to see that we have the 
proper-size shipping container to correspond with the 
item we are using.” Another company states: “Use of 
re-use containers and gift boxes does bring new problems 
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A STEP AHEAD 


This month, for the first time in the history of THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, and for 
the first time in Confectionery Industry journalism, 
for that matter, there is available for those in the 
Industry who are responsible for the packaging and 
merchandising of candy, a publication devoted ex- 
clusively to these subjects. Reprints of candy pack- 
aging and merchandising articles appearing in THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER will be 
mailed, quarterly, to a selected list of packaging 
and merchandising executives in the Industry. This 
month marks the first appearance of ‘Candy Pack- 
aging.’ Other issues will follow in August, No- 
vember, and February—in other words, every three 
months. 

We invite your comments, criticisms and contri- 
butions. Also, if you wish to receive these quarterly 
issues, send your request to the editors. There is 
no charge for subscription or mailing. Advertisers 
wishing to avail themselves of this special service 
may obtain rate information from our Chicago or 
New York offices. 

We are proud to inaugurate another new and 
distinctive service for the Confectionery Industry 
and its Supply and Equipment Trade. 











with reference to packing and shipping. We are able to 
overcome these as we are fortunate enough to have our own 
box plant.” The latter company is indeed fortunate, as 
are those who can afford their own box plant. However, 
for the little manufacturer, this problem has been largely 
overcome by the manufacturers of the gift containers 
themselves. . For the most part, they will also furnish the 
confectioner with shipping boxes and cases designed espe- 
cially for re-use containers they have supplied. 


Merchandising Re-Use Containers 


The final question regarding re-use and gift containers 
pertains to the selling end, and its answer depends entirely 
upon the method of distribution used for the confection 
under consideration. How should candy packed in re-use 
or gift containers be merchandised? Space limitations pre- 
vent a thorough discussion of this subject. Merchandising 
must be considered from three angles: the manufacturer, 
the jobber and the retailer, and the public. It is the 





Norris, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. Also Finds This Chromium Cocktail Tray 
a Fine Merchandiser in Combination with Packaged Assorted Nut 
and Fruits, Chocolates and Pastel Minis 
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Indicating the manner in which the Industry is getting 
behind the N.C.A.’s Merchandising-Advertising program, 
is this view of one of the Mrs. Snyder candy shops, in 
Chicago. Note the transparencies on door and window. 





manufacturer’s problem to interest the jobber, the retailer 
and the public. The jobber must interest the retailer and 
to some extent, the public. The retailer must interest the 
public—not only the buyers who trade with him when- 
ever they want candy, but also those who are casual cus- 
tomers or those who never buy from him. Consideration 
of the sales end of re-use containers involves the question of 
compensation for extra effort put forth by jobber and 
retailer for ‘“‘pushing” the specially-packaged merchan- 
dise; proper advertising of the gift-wrapped candy, includ- 
ing newspaper advertising and show-window and candy- 
counter display; what to offer the public, at what time, 
and to what class of trade; and a host of other consider- 
ations which crop up as a result of the particular line of 
candy offered and the job the re-use or gift container is 
expected to do. 

It was not the intention of this article to present defi- 
nite hard-and-fast conclusions regarding the use of re-use 
and gift containers. Rather, it is hoped that the discussion 
of this subject will shed some light on the gift or re-use 
container as a merchandising assistant and the place it 
has, or should have, in candy manufacturing and selling. 
When all is said and done, the public is still buying candy 
for itself. True, special wrapping and special packages do 
have their influence on sales because of the eye-appeal they 
can add. However, the contents, and not the package, is 
what the buyer will rate you on, in the final analysis. 
The king is king, regardless of the raiment he wears; and 
the best-selling book is not often the one with the most 
attractive cover. So, if you must sacrifice quality in 
order to bring your product to the public in a beautiful 
container, then the most beautiful, the most expensive and 
the most useful container in the world will not bring 
the buyer back for more of your product. Finally, if 
you are not now using re-use or gift containers, but 
contemplate their use at some future time, by all means 
make a thorough study of the entire subject on the basis 
of the outline given here. 





Southern Jobbers Convene 
At Charleston, July 21-23 


The annual convention of the Southern Wholesale Con- 
fectioners Association will be held at Charleston, S. C., 
July 21 to 23 inclusive. The principal speaker of the 
three-day program will be Otto Schnering, president of the 
Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago, and chairman of the 
N. C. A.’s merchandising-advertising committee. 

Another feature of the convention will be the holding 
of two special luncheon sessions for jobber salesmen, which 


have been scheduled for Thursday and Friday, July 21 and 
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22, following the regular sessions. The Thursday session 
will feature the Borden and Busse talking picture on sales- 
manship. The Friday luncheon session will feature a 
speaker on the subject of “Helping the Retailer Move Mer- 
chandise from His Shelves.” 





Twin City Jobbers 
Association Re-organized 


Reorganization of the Minneapolis-St. Paul association of 
confectionery and tobacco wholesalers was announced late 
in April. The new group is known as the Twin City 
Candy & Tobacco Jobbers Association. 

Officers of this association are: Frank McFadden, Mc- 
Fadden-Lambert Co., St. Paul, president; Boyd Houser, 
Boyd Houser Candy Co., Minneapolis, vice president; M. 
Ulanove, Twin City Candy Co., St. Paul, treasurer; and 
J. F. Jarboe, E. B. Crabtree Co., Minneapolis, secretary. 





Carleton W. Reade, formerly with the sales department 
of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., is now pres- 
ident of the new Paper Products Co., which has taken 
over the assets of the Kalamazoo Wax Paper Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. A. W. Chase is vice president and sales 
manager of the new firm. 





Floyd Triggs, advertising and sales promotion manager 
of Riegel Paper Corp., New York, is the new president 
of the Paper Makers Advertising Association, Boston, 
formerly the Paper Makers Advertising Club. Vice presi- 
dent of the eastern section is Edson Dunbar, Crocker-Mc- 
Elwain Co. and Chemical Paper Co. E. S. Colvin, Apple- 
ton Coated Paper Co., is western district vice president. 





Featured in a recent issue of the most prominent Finnish 
weekly, “Suomen Kuvalehti,” is the advertisement of 
candy packages and products offered to the trade by the 
Finnish firm of Ipnos Oy., one of the companies which 
submitted samples of packaging to the M. C. Foreign Candy 
Packaging Clinic. The advertisement contains excerpts 
from statements made about the company’s packages in 
foreign (American) trade papers. Ipnos Oy. is located at 


Turku, Finland. 





Investigating the latest manufacturing and packaging 
machinery in the United States is A. Ornstien, managing 
director of Chapelat, 29-31 Dawe St., Johannesburg, South 
Africa. He may be reached at the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, 602 Federal Office Building, Church 
and Vesey St., New York. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THESE CELLOPHANE PACKAGES? 
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produced by the 
Latest addition to the 


S&S Line of Automatic 
Package Machinery... 







If you use a little imagination you can see 









some of your products in packages like these 
—or better — why not ask for samples with 


your material in them? 
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Printed or unprinted cellophane may be used 
‘ from the roll. 
d : , 
Fashioned of gleaming cellophane at low cost, 
. these unusually attractive packages will give 
: your products or samples fresh Sales Appeal. 
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By P. C. Meelfeld 


GC ON’T sell the 
stea k—sell 
the sizzle” is 

the advice of one of 

America’s best known 

sales counsellors. 

That excellent advice 
from the pen of Elmer 
Wheeler has been taken 
up by a number of 
confectionery manu- 
facturers who are suc- 
cessfully merchandising 
their products with the 
aid of modern shipping 
boxes. In a few words 
I will endeavor to outline some of the essential steps in the 
creation of corrugated shipping boxes that “sizzle” and 
make sales. 

Starting from scratch, the confectionery manufactur- 
er’s best bet is to consult a recognized packaging author- 
ity. Most large manufacturers of corrugated shipping 
boxes maintain packaging laboratories and creative de- 
sign departments for the convenience of industry. 





In these laboratories you will find package engineers 
who will want to know a great deal about a product be- 
fore they begin designing a shipping box. They'll want 
to know—in addition to facts about size, shape, and 
weight—the fundamental sales appeal of the commodity 
to be packed. How is the item distributed? How is it 
merchandised? Can the box do double-duty as a ship- 
ping-display unit? Who is the buyer? Can the buying 
habits be classified as to age? 

Having answered these and many other questions, the 
package engineer in the modern packaging laboratory 
sets out to build a shipping box that not only protects 
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its contents in transit but actually helps to sell the prod- 
uct. The designer is then given free reign to transform 
this box into a modern, miniature billboard, by creating 
bold, simple layout in a pleasing combination of two colors 
on both side and end panels. 

The completed box is checked and double diate’ from 
every angle—for protection, for sales appeal, for economy 
and for attractiveness. Only after it passes these rigid 
tests and receives an O. K. is it sent out to the user for 
final approval. 

Skipping over the actual mechanics involved in the 
manufacture of shipping boxes, how can the finished box 
help sell the merchandise it transports? If the product is 
attractive in itself, it should be displayed. The combina- 
tion shipping box display unit is apparently just a good, 
colorful shipping box until it reaches the retail store. 
There it opens quickly into a display stand or display 
bin, complete with printed advertisements on the exposed 
surfaces. One of the most valuable features of this type 
display is its relative permanence. It never needs “re- 
placement” in the ordinary sense of the word, because 
every time a new shipping box is opened, a new display 
appears. 

For all types of merchandise there are shipping boxes 
that boldly advertise the key sales message, the slogans 
and illustrations that make people want to step up and 
buy. 

To take still another instance, the box can become an 
important part of the product offered to the buyer. For 
example, the corrugated shipping box can be designed 
as a toy house, a doll trunk, a log cabin, a play store. 
The shape and appearance of the box makes it attractive 
and desirable to children. 

An important value a shipping box can have—and often 
overlooked entirely—is its ability to sell more than one 
unit at a time. In other fields this angle has been ex- 
ploited with notable success. A manufacturer of toy 
automobiles, for instance, will pack a fleet of cars in a 
shipping box designed to look like a garage—and sell 
several units where but one was sold before. It should 
be a good idea for the confectionery trade. 

There must be thousands of good ideas begging for ex- 
pression. The manufacturers willing to look for them 
will cash in on the sales-making power of the once humble 
shipping box. 
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REPORT OF THE APRIL, 1938 


CANDY PACKAGING CLINIC 


CONDUCTED BY CANDY PACKAGING BOARD OF THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Clinic Meetings of the Packaging Board are held Quarterly at M. C. Chicago Offices on 15th of the following months: January, April, July, October 





SWEDEN 


Box Assorted Chocolates 
500 grams (1.1 lb.)}—$1.25 


CODE 5138— Description: Single- 
layer, full-telescope set-up box with ex- 
tension edges top and bottom and 
padded top. On left is oval with pic- 
ture of Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf, 
with embossed gold border. Vertical 
panel extending full depth of box and 
down the sides is in gold with em- 
bossed leaf pattern. On right is gold 
crown, embossed, in red circle with gold 
outline, and underneath is the Prince’s 
signature embossed in gold. At bot- 
tom is firm’s trade mark with name 
“Gustaf Adolf” to designate the box, 
all embossed in gold. Box is wrapped 
in transparent cellulose. 

Design: The treatment is interesting 
and quite unusual. Since the crown and 
Prince’s picture give the box a heraldic 
atmosphere, the vertical gold pane! 
might better be redesigned to carry out 
this theme. From the standpoint of 
design, it is well to remember that cir- 
cles and ovals do not harmonize with 
each other. To overcome this difficulty 
the Clinic Board suggests that the 
crown in the upper right-hand corner 
of the box be shown alone against the 
blue background, omitting the red 
background and the circle. 

Appearance on Opening: The open 
box presents a beautiful picture with its 
hand-dipped chocolates with plain and 
fancy designs and some with whole nut 
meats, pieces wrapped in embossed gold 
and red foil and in amber-colored cel- 
lulose with fringed edges. The various 
unusual shapes, including sticks and 
half-moons, all add interest, which is 
further heightened by the gold fringes 
on the glassine cups. The color coni- 
binations are harmonious and unusual, 
and it is evident that a great deal of 
thought has been given to all details. 

Box Findings: Embossed pad 
wrapped in glassine paper printed in 
gold carrying a design into which is 
worked the maker’s trademark and a 
sketch of cacao pods. The box liner 
is gold foil embossed with a checkered 
pattern carrying the manufacturer's 
trademark. Many pieces have individual 
wraps, either of embossed gold foil, 
plain and printed, and red foil, or 
amber-colored cellulose. The glassine 
cups are very striking, being of the con- 
ventional chocolate color, but with a 
gold fringe and design, with the maker's 
trademark on the bottom. Bottom pad- 
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(A) Wrap printed in black and gold. Elegant and Gatnstive in design. Package contains 
peppermint lozenges, made by Dr. Hillers, Soling frath, Germany. (B) Lettering and 





ornamentation exceptionally well-handled. Package 2 licorice gum pastilles, manufactured 
by Ipnos Oy, Turku, Finland. (C) Praline in foil cup with distinctive printed band around 
cup. Lettering and decoration well executed. Made by Broderna Kanold A.G., Goteberg. 
Sweden. (D) Peppermint sweets on cardboard strip, wrapped in transparent cellulose, 
printed with trade mark, with blue lines on twisted ends of wrap. Very effective with good 
sales appeal. Made by London Caramel Works, Breda, Holland. (E) Wrap printed in 
black, blue, brown and green, with currants and leaves predominating in design. Well 
executed. Black currant pastilles, made by Scottish Cooperative Wholesale Society, Glas- 
gow. (F) Lettering and design in blue, on transparent glassine bag. makes attractive 
package with good appeal. Mentol pastilles by Ipnos Oy, Finland. (G) Bar wrap printed 
in gold and chocolate color. Lettering and decorative elements are harmonious and in 
modern taste. Name of bar. “Freska.” is in gold, though appearing almost black in the 
illustration. Made by Ginovker & Co., Ltd., Tallin, Esthonia. (H) Individual wraps represent- 
ing a great variety of designs and treatment. Interesting and well executed design. Made 
by Ipnos Oy, Finland. (I) White letter on blue background with stripes alternating in red 
and yellow, make a pleasing wrap for this small chocolate bar, made by Saint Hermanos, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. (J) Novelty mouse house of folded cardboard, printed in colors 
with two cellulose windows in front through which can be seen chocolate mice. Also by 
Saint Hermanos, of South America (K) Individual pieces in wraps of novel designs and 
colors. Manufactured by London Caramel Works, Holland. (L) Quality and refinement is 
shown in the lettering and decorative elements on this bar wrap. Made by Stollwerck. 
Cologne, Germany. 





ding is of tissue, overlaid with an em wrapped pieces and their methodical 
bossed mat covered with chocolate- arrangement, all of which requires a 
colored glassine. great deal of attention to the minutest 

Remarks: Because of the extreme details, this package could not be pro- 
care shown in dipping and stringing, duced and sold at a price in the United 
as well as the many individually States that would win popular demand. 
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Box Assorted Chocolates 
500 grams (1.1 lb.}—80c 
Selected as Outstanding 
CODE 5238—Description: Single- 


layer, full-telescope set-up box with ex- 
tension edges top and bottom. Top and 
sides are printed in red, blue and gold. 
The dominating figure is a crown in 
embossed gold on a blue, red and white 
background, while on a panel below, 
running the length of the lid, is the 
maker’s trademark and the identifying 
name of the box (“Suveran’’), also em- 
bossed in gold. Most of the background 
is red with a design of diagonal lines 
with simple gold figures, while the re- 
mainder of the background is solid 
gold. The bottom half of the box is 
in cream-colored paper without print- 
ing. 

Design: The whole design, including 
lettering and decorative crown motif, 
is worked out in a harmonious fashion. 
anc represents a modern rendering ot 
a traditional subject. 

Appearance on Opening: The bril- 
liant foil and amber-colored cellulose 
of the individually wrapped pieces is 
pleasing and the arrangement is invit- 
ing. Except for three _ foil-wrapped 
pieces in the shape of bottles, the pieces 
are not unusual, though pleasingly dec- 
orated. A box of this kind is intriguing 
and fascinating, and one finds it diffi- 
cult to hold back an innate curiosity to 
go exploring. 

Box Findings: Covering the candy 
is a transparent cellulose mat, with gold 
border and firm’s trademark and shield 
printed in gold. Over this is an em- 
bossed pad wrapped in glassine printed 
in gold, similar to the mat described 
under Code 5138. Gold cardboard with 
a wavy edge makes an interesting sub- 
stitute for the conventional flies. Choc- 
olate-colored bonbon cups are used 
throughout. 

Remarks: Same as under Code 5138. 


Box Assorted Chocolates 

500 grams (1.1 lb.}—$1.25 
CODE 5338—Description: Single- 
layer, full-telescope box with extension 
edges top and bottom. Box top, in 
blue, carries firm’s trademark and name 
“Sweden,” all embossed in gold, with 
drawing of ocean liner in dark blue and 
four pictorial illustrations of Swedish 
scenes. A decorative feature of the box 
top is a yellow ribbon with bow. The 
box bottom is covered with plain white 
paper. 

Design: The detailed drawing of the 
ship does not make a pleasing contrast 
with the photographic renderings of 
the Swedish scenes, since the attempt 
to obtain realism in the drawing is 
nullified by a comparison with the 
photographs. A more pleasing contrast 
could have been obtained by omitting 
many of the detail lines in the drawing 
of the ship. 

Appearance on Opening: 
under Code 5138. 

Box Findings: 
5138. 

Remarks: Same as under Code 5138. 


Same as 


Same as under Code 
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Bar Goods 


CODE 5438—Description: Molded 
chocolate bars wrapped in foil and en- 
closed in paper sleeves, printed and em- 
bossed. 

Design: These wraps remind one of 
the printed bar wraps that were in evi- 
dence in the early 1900's. The letter- 
ing is not distinctive or harmonious, 
and evidently no thought has been 
given to design. The colors are somber 
and uninteresting. The designs as a 
whole show no imagination. 

Remarks: Apparently an attempt has 
been made in these bars to imitate the 
Swiss design. There is plenty of op- 
portunity for originality in the design 
of bar wraps such as these. 


Bar Goods 


CODE 5538—Description: 
bars covered with printed foil. 

Design: Commonplace. However, an 
effort has been made in one of the bars 
to take advantage of reverse-plate print- 
ing on foil. One bar is printed in red 
and the other in blue, using transparent 
inks. The red is apparently an aniline 
dye, which allows the sheen of the foil 
to show through, and the result is quite 
striking. 


Small Individually 
Wrapped Pieces 

Selected as Outstanding 

CODE 5638—Description: One of 


these is a chocolate drop in a gold foil 
cup with a red strip of paper, printed 
in white and embossed in gold, placed 
around the cup. The other piece is 
wrapped in foil, and on the outside is a 
twisted wrap of purple cellulose under 
which is a die-cut foil piece represent- 
ing the firm’s trademark. 

Design: The foil cup with red paper 
ribbon is novel in treatment and the 
design is executed in good taste, though 
the small white decorations above and 
below the lettering should be made less 
conspicuous or left out entirely. The 
cellophane-wrapped piece is novel, with 
the die-cut trademark, in gold, showing 
through the dark-colored cellulose 
wrap. With a lighter color of cellulose, 
the trademark would show to better 
advantage. 

Remarks: Both of these pieces 
showed originality, and the foil-cup 
piece was selected as outstanding by 
the Packaging Clinic Board. 


SCOTLAND 


Tin of Toffees 
10 oz.—Ils. (25c) 
Contents Selected as 
Outstanding 
CODE 5738 — Description: 
graphed tin with Highland 
Transparent cellulose wrap. 


Nougat 


Litho- 
scene. 


Design: The design does not suggest 
candy, and there is nothing on the box 
that gives a clue to the merchandise. 


Appearance on Opening: The color- 


THE 


MANUFACTURING 


ful appearance on the inside is unex- 
celled, with the tongues of printed foil 
around the rim and the variegated 
wraps of the individual pieces, consist- 
ing of wax paper, foil or cellulose. The 
wax paper and foil wraps are printed, 
aniline-dye inks being used on the lat- 
ter in a variety of interesting colors 
and designs. 

Box Findings: Flies are of gold foil 
printed in red and green. The indi- 
vidual pieces have twisted wraps oi 
wax paper or transparent cellulose. In 
almost all the pieces protection is given 
by foil and wax paper on the inside of 
the wrap, or by employing a strip of 
foil attached to the outside of the wax 
paper. 

Remarks: Displayed on a shelf or 
counter, this box does not suggest that 
it contains candy. If a removable wrap 
or ribbon giving the maker’s name and 
contents were used around the box, it 
would overcome the disadvantage men- 
tioned and yet would allow the box to 
be used as a container after the candy 
is gone. 


Box of Licorice 

8 oz.—6d. (12c) 

CODE 5838—Description: Folding 
carton printed in red and black and 
containing plain wax-paper bag. 
Wrapped in cellulose. 

Design: At first glance, the design 
on this box resembles a miscellany of 
nuts, screws and bolts rather than 
candy. The design is too complex and 
cluttered up. It should be handled in 
a simpler fashion. There is no interest 
in either the color or the figures. 

Remarks: If the carton were omitted 
altogether, and the candy were dis- 
played in the wax bag, with a well madc 
and printed design, the merchandise 
would be more appealing. 


Individually Wrapped 
Caramels 
3 oz.—3d. (6c) 


CODE 5938—Description: A dozen 
foil-wrapped caramels packaged in 


transparent cellulose with gold band 
and seal. 
Design: The cheerful colors of the 


foil wraps, with their variegated de- 
signs, make an interesting and attrac- 
tive package. The foils are both plain 
and embossed, and the splotches of 
color are printed with aniline dyes. 


Box of Stick Hard Candy 
3 oz.—4d. (8c) 
Selected as Outstanding 
CODE 51038—Description: Sticks 


wrapped in heavy wax paper, inserted 
in cheap pasteboard box, wrapped 
loosely in Scotch plaid paper in red and 


white, with ‘lettering and designs in 
black, buff and gold, and with center 
oval cutout showing post card with 
Edinburgh scene. 

Design: Good. 


Remarks: This box breathes a Scotch 
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HENRY HEIDE, INC. 
Special waxed innerwrap for automatic 
carton lining. 

WM. J. WISCHMANN, INC. 

Big Bill penny bubble gum, wrapped in 
Riegel’s dry-waxed sulphite. 

PHOEBE PHELPS CARAMEL CO. 

Caramels in clip with printed Diafane 
caramel wrap and overwrap of transparent 
cellulose. 

THE GEO. CLOSE CO. 

Closies caramel clip, overwrapped with 
Riegel’s Diafane. 

SWEETS COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Tootsie caramels in boat, with printed 
Diafane caramel wrap and overwrap of 
transparent cellulose. 

PHOENIX CANDY CO. 

English-Style Toffee with special Riegel 
innerwrap. 

METRO CHOCOLATE Co. 

Tom Tom pops, wrapped in Riegel’s 
printed sucker wrap. 











This slogan appears on all 
CANDY metered New York mail of: 
fe yr ee RIEGEL PAPER CORP. 
AS, + RIEGEL TEXTILE CORP. 
EVERY DAY THE TRION CO. 
WARE SHOALS MFG. CO. 











BOOTH 402 


Be sure to see our exhibit 

at the Confectionery 

Industries Exposition — 
June 6th to 10th 


D” BY DAY. more and more leading candy 
manufacturers change to Riegel papers. 
The reason? Simply because the Riegel mills 
offer the greatest variety of packaging papers 
available from any one source — papers that 
are transparent, opaque, waxed, laminated, 
laquered, embossed, colored, printed — almost 
every standard type there is, as well as count- 
less special papers tailor-made to fit individual 
candy packaging requirements. Investigate our 
ability to serve, from the combined standpoint 
of sales appeal, production efficiency, economy. 
Send for portfolio of candy packaging papers. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 Madison Avenue New York. N. Y. 
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(A) Glass jar of fruit drops. Metal screw top bound with gold 
cord. Triangular-shaped label, printed in black and orange, the 


colorful individually wrapped toffees in lithographed tin with flies 
of gold foil printed in green and red. Scottish Co-op. Wholesale 


whole wrapped in cellulose. Distinctive and individual design Society. Glasgow. (G) Attractively designed foil-wrapped choco- d 
and treatment. Made by Saint Hermanos, Buenos Aires, Argen- late arranged in six rows, with white paper dividers. Loose} 
tina. (B) Individually wrapped toffees in a great variety of foils wrapped full-telescope box tied with red cellulose ribbon. Made t 


and cellulose wraps, with lavender crepe-paper liner, make an 
inviting display and give an atmosphere of freshness. Made by 
Geo. W. Horner, Durham County, England. (C) Indian motif in 
design on tin, lithographed in full colors. Made by Saint Her- 
manos, South America. (D) Box wrapped loosely in Scotch plaid 
paper, with center oval cut-out showing post card with Edinburgh 
scene. Made by Scottish Co-op. Wholesale Society, Glasgow. 
(E) Round set-up box containing chocolate pastilles. Box top 
design in red, blue, brown and gold, with brown circle in center 
and word “Pastilles” in white. Novel arrangement of pieces inside 
of box. Made by Van Dungen, Nijmegan, Holland. (F) Highly 





by Saint Hermanos, South America. (H) Glass jar of panned hazel- 
nuts. Coating imitates the hazelnut in shape and color. Molded 
composition screw-on lid of mottled red color, with maker's name 
etched in white. Made by Saint Hermanos. (I) Excellent treatment 
of crown with decorative elements in red, blue and white. Letter- 
ing in good taste and entire design well-executed. Box contains 
assortment of chocolates. Made by Svenska Chokladfabriks A. G.. 
Ljungsboro, Sweden. (J) Box of cordial chocolates with design in 
yellow. brown, blue and green. Lettering is in good taste and 
design is given unusual treatment. Made by Van Dungen. 
Nijmegan, Holland. 





atmosphere and the wrap is well ex- 


have an appetizing appeal in contrast 





ecuted and designed. 


SCOTLAND 


Pastilles 

1% oz.—2d. (4c) 

Selected as Outstanding 

CODE 51138—Description: Wrapped 
in embossed gold foil, then in a paper 
sleeve printed in black, blue, brown and 
green. 

Design: The design of the currants 
and leaves is in keeping with the black 
current flavor of the pieces. 

Colors: Pleasing and harmonious. 

Typography: Simple and legible. 

Remarks: This is an interesting pack- 
age, well designed and executed. 
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ENGLAND 


Tin Box Assorted Candy 


5 Ib.—10s. ($2.50) 

Contents Selected as 

Outstanding 

CODE 51238—Description: Round 
tin lithographed in full colors, with 
lavender top and side, gold rims andl 
maker’s name and box name in gold 
outlined in black. Slit in rim of lid 
permits lid to be stood up on edge oi 
box for display. 

Design: There is nothing harmonious 
or appealing in the design elements 
of the box. The illustration of the girl 
is very ordinary and the lettering is 
uninteresting. 

Appearance on Opening: The con- 
tents of the tin are very striking and 


THE 


with the somberness of the box itself. 
The lavender crepe paper liner and the 
great variety of pieces in plain and 
printed foils of various colors, or in 
cellulose wraps, make a fascinating and 
inviting display. The wraps are par- 
ticularly brilliant and give an atmos- 
phere of freshness. 

Remarks: A box containing such de- 
lightfully colored confections deserves 
to have more thought given to its out- 
ward appearance. 


ESTONIA 


Chocolate Bar 


Price, .15 Ekr. (4c) 
Selected as Outstanding 
CODE 51338—Description: Bar cov- 
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ered with foil and with glassine and 
wrapped in paper printed in gold and 
chocolate color, with name of bar in 
large letters on reverse plate. The foil 
is embossed with name of maker and 
view of factory. 

Design: Pleasing and in good taste. 
It could be improved by increasing the 
space around the name of the bar. The 
present design gives a crowded appear- 
ance. The gold and chocolate colors are 
harmonious, and the lettering is distinc- 
tive and refined. 

Remarks: The name of the bar 
should be in the center or a little above 
center, which could be accomplished 
by raising the entire design. 


Box of Solid 
Chocolate Pieces 


100 grams (.22 lb.)}—.75 Ekr. (21c) 
CODE 51438— Description: Full- 
telescope set-up box. Top in tan, with 
name of box in chocolate-colored ink 
in imitation of embossing. Narrow 
paper band (also chocolate-colored) 
near left end of box extends around the 
lid, with an embossed sticker in the 
same color and in gold, carrying the 
name of the manufacturer, placed on 
top of the band. Box wrapped in trans- 
parent cellulose, closed with a seal. 

Design: The box, though quite plain, 
is pleasing, but the trademark is entire- 
ly too geometric. 

Appearance on Opening: These choc- 
olate pieces are thinly moulded in a 
design that is new and interesting. 

Box Findings: Glassine paper over 
top layer and between layers. 


GERMANY 


Chocolate Bar 


100 grams (.22 lb.}—30c (U. S. 
retail price) 


Selected as Outstanding 
CODE 51538—Description: Bar is 


wrapped in foil and in glassine, then in 
paper wrap printed in gold, light blue 
and green. Foil is embossed with name 
of maker. Wrap has decorative gold 
border and name of manufacturer 
prominent in center. 

Design: The design expresses qua!l- 
ity and refinement, and combines the 


traditional elements with decorative let- 
tering. A similar bar by the same man- 
ufacturer employs the same design but 
red is substituted for the green. 

Remarks: The decorations, lettering 
and colors all work into a harmonious 
design. 


Mints 
U. S. retail price 5c 
Selected as Outstanding 


CODE 51638—Description: 14 pep- 
permints wrapped in wax paper then 
wrapped in paper sleeve printed in gold 
and black. 

Design: The lettering is legible and 
in good taste. The maker’s name, with 
the word “Peppermints” stands out 
boldly on the display face of the pack- 
age, while in the center is a small trade- 
mark figure which is also carried on 
the black and gold checkered border at 
each end of the package. The display 
container, holding 24 of these small 
packages, is very ordinary in design and 
not in keeping with the tasteful design 
on the individual packages. 

Remarks: This is one of the best 
designed wraps of small size that the 
Clinic has seen. 


AUSTRIA 
Candy Cube 


CODE 51738—Description: Wrapped 
in embossed foil. Outside wrap is pink 
paper printed in gold, carrying maker’s 
name, name of candy and decorations. 

Design: Commonplace and uninter- 
esting. Though the lettering is fairly 
legible, it is neither refined or attrac- 
tive. 


FINLAND 


Bag of Pastilles 
Selected as Outstanding 
CODE 51838— Description: White 


glassine bag printed in blue, closed ani 
stitched at top, with white and yellow 
embossed seal attached. 

Design: The bag design is very pleas- 
ing with its horizontal lines and letter- 
ing. It is harmonious and in good taste. 
The same can’t be said for the lettering 
on the seal, some of which is on a bias 


and seems to follow no thought-out 
plan. 
Sales Appeal: Excellent. 


Individually Wrapped 
Chocolates 


CODE 51938—Description: Wrapped 
in foil, with outside transparent cellu- 
lose wrap printed in red and blue trans- 
parent inks. 

Design: Colorful and gay, but the 
lettering and design, which are in trans- 
parent ink backed with foil, do not 
stand out. 


Individually Wrapped 
Bon Bons 

Selected as Outstanding 

CODE 52038—Description: Some 
pieces are wrapped in plain wax paper 
and then in paper printed in lively 
colors. Others are wrapped in printed 
wax paper with twisted ends. 

Design: The great variety of designs 
of these small wrappers are very in- 
teresting. They show a high degree of 
originality and good execution. The 
colors are pleasing and all elements of 
the designs are harmonious. 


Box of Pastilles 

Selected as Outstanding 

CODE 52138—Description: Folding 
box lined with glassine paper and print- 
ed in black, green and red. Wrapped in 
transparent cellulose, with string at- 
tached for opening at one end. Formula 
is printed on the back. 

Design: Very good and well ex- 
ecuted. The lettering is legible and is 
modern in conception. The circular 
design, into which the maker’s name is 
worked in the form of a cross, is pleas- 
ing and distinctive. 

Remarks: In the Clinic’s opinion, 
this package is better designed than 
those used by American cough-drop 
makers. 


HOLLAND 


Chewing Mints 
5 Dutch Cents (13c) 


Selected as Outstanding 
CODE 52338—Description: 11 chew- 
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CHOCOLATE COVERED CHERRY PACKERS 


This is the time to place your ORDERS and CONTRACTS for PROMPT FALL DELIVERY. 


CHOCOLATE CHERRY BOX DIVIDERS 


For |-pound two-layer and |-pound flat packages in 12, 15, 24 or 28 cells. 
Fully Automatic Machine Made in Quantities of 100,000 or More. 


For less than 100,000 our long experienced CONFEX hand assembling department 
can supply your needs promptly and economically. Made up to your specifications. 
We also make XX and special scored Box Dividers, Shells, Chocolate Dividers 
and Boats. 


WRITE US TODAY 


W. J. BRADFORD PAPER COMPANY 2 WJB)2E 


3744 South Ashland Avenue 
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ing mints with white cardboard back- 
ing wrapped in transparent cellulose 
with narrow blue lines printed on 
twisted ends of the wrap and trademark 
of company printed in blue in center of 
wrap. 

Design: Novel and appealing. 

Remarks: The name of the firm 
would stand out more clearly if a good 
job of printing were done on the cellu- 
lose. 


Individually Wrapped 
Pieces 


14 Dutch cents per 100 g. (35c 
per lb.) 
Selected as Outstanding 


CODE 52238—Description: Wraps 
employ foil in combination with wax 
paper or plain paper. 

Design: The colors and designs are 
interesting and appealing with few ex- 
ceptions. In some of the pieces foil has 
been used under transparent wax paper 
wraps, which gives an interesting effect. 


Box Cordial Chocolates 

Selected as Outstanding 

CODE 52438—Description: Single- 
layer full-telescope set-up box with ex- 
tension edges top and bottom. Top 
wrapped in cream-colored paper over 
which is pasted picture drawing of 
African boy and donkey, with a back- 
ground of vegetation and the ocean. 
Printed in yellow, brown, blue and 
green, all in solid colors. Entire top 
is wrapped in transparent cellulose. 

Design: Novel and interesting, though 
the drawing has too close a resemblance 
to what one would expect to find on 
the cover of a children’s book rather 
than on a box of candy. The Clinic 
suggests that if the yellow circle at 
the bottom of the design were elimi- 
nated the design would be more pleas- 
ing. 

Typography: Excellent. The letter- 
ing shows good taste and it harmonizes 
with the other elements of the design. 

Appearance on Opening: The good 
appearance of the dark chocolate coat- 
ings, framed in the gold lace paper 
around the edges of the box, makes an 
appetizing appeal. 

Box Findings: Gold lace paper flies. 
Cellulose mat pasted over top. Padding 
of corrugated paper wrapped in tissue 
with embossed seal in gold and cream 
colors. 


Round Box Chocolate 
Pastilles 


Selected as Outstanding 


CODE 52538—Description: Round 
set-up box, edges top and bottom slight- 
ly extending. Side of box in gold. Top 
design printed in red, blue, brown and 
gold, and pasted on box top. Box 
wrapped in transparent cellulose. 

Design: Very interesting and treated 
in a fresh, modern fashion. The colors 
and lettering harmonize well with the 
design itself. The center circle in brown, 
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with the name of the box in gold, and 
the word “Pastilles” in white is very 
effective. 

Appearance on Opening: The ar- 
rangement of these flat chocolate pieces 
is novel and interesting. In the center 
of the box they are laid flat, and the 
name of the candy, molded into the 
pieces, is plainly seen. Around the edge 
of the box the pieces are placed on 
edge, forming radial lines. The choco- 
late is of good color. 

Box Findings: A matted pad of pink 
glassine paper, with spider-web design, 
and seal embossed in gold, is inserted 
in the lid of the box. The box is lined 
with foil, and in the center is shredded- 
paper matting covered with foil over 
which are placed a number of chocolate 
pieces to form the center design. 


Chocolate Bar 


CODE 52638—Description: Bar is 
wrapped in foil and glassine, then in 
paper sleeve printed in blue and gold, 
with lettering in red outlined in black. 

Design: Unattractive. Everything 
about the design lacks elegance and 
good taste. This is quite a contrast to 
the designs described in Codes 52438 
and 52538, both of which are by the 
same firm. 


CANADA 


Box Assorted Chocolates 

1 lb.— $1.00 

CODE 523738—Description: Two- 
layer full-telescope set-up box with ex- 
tension edges top and bottom. Padded 
top. Printed in full colors, with red 
ribbon and bow across corner of lid. 
Name of box and of maker embossed in 
gold on lid. Lower extension edge 
printed in gold. Wrapped in transpar- 
ent cellulose with embossed seal. 

Design: The stipple effect with gold 
border, the rainbow spectrum over the 
sides and top edge, together with the 
red ribbon with gold trimming make 
an effect that is too overwhelming to 
be attractive and sincere. Though the 
colors of the spectrum are in keeping 
with the name of the box, a subduing 
of the design would make the effect 
more elegant. A change that would 
help in this direction would be to use 
a plain ribbon without gold edging. 
The general scheme is all right and the 
solid black background makes the de- 
sign stand out. 


Appearance on Opening: The gold 
foil wrapped pieces and dark chocolate 
coatings make an appetizing appeal. 

Box Findings: Embossed pad with 
sheet of glassine on underside. Box 
liner of spider-web glassine sealed with 
embossed seal in silver and black. Em- 
bossed mat and chocolate board divider 
between layers. Chocolate-colored glass- 
ine cups. Four foil pieces in top layer 
and three in bottom layer. Bottom 
layer has chocolate-colored dividers 
between individual pieces. Printed in- 
sert gives information about the mer- 
chandise and includes a guarantee. 


THE 
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Box Bon Bons 
2 lb. 3 oz.—$1.00 
CODE 52838—Description: Single- 


layer, half-telescope set-up box, both 
top and bottom loosely wrapped in 
white paper. Covering top of box is 
large reproduction in full color of an 
oil painting of a mission church and 
road scene over one corner of which 
is an embossed foil sticker printed in 
black and red with the maker’s name. 
Tied with ribbon and bow of red cellu- 
lose with polka dots. 

Design: Painted scene is colorful, 
but the box itself is crudely made. 

Appearance on Opening: The color 
arrangement of the foil pieces is very 
interesting. Solid colors used are silver, 
gold, red, yellow and blue. Some of 
the foil wraps are printed in stripes of 
various colors, and others have printed 
on them the identifying name of the 
confection. Some of the foils are plain 
and others are embossed. The colors 
and arrangement leave an impression 
of richness. 

Box Findings: Plain cellulose mat. 
Each piece is wrapped in foil and has 
its individual amber glassine cup. In 
the bottom of the box is a pad of 
shredded paper overlaid with a white 
paper sheet. 

Remarks: The paper covering both 
the lid and the bottom of the box was 
badly wrinkled, giving a cheap effect. 
The box is deep enough for two layers 
but is padded to make only a one-layer 
box. 


Box Bon Bons 
7 oz.—26c 


Contents Selected as 
Outstanding 


CODE 52938—Description: Single- 
layer full-telescope box, with top loose- 
ly wrapped in paper with overall design 
in gold and bottom loosely wrapped in 
plain white paper. Tied with red cel- 
lulose ribbon and wrapped with trans- 
parent cellulose. Pasted label in gold 
foil printed in red with name of candy 
in black. 

Design: Plain and unattractive. 

Appearance on Opening: The foil- 
wrapped pieces arranged in six rows, 
with all pieces of one kind in each row, 
are very attractive. Silver and gold 
foils are both plain and embossed, and 
some of the foils are printed in patterns 
of either red or blue, employing trans- 
parent inks. Some of the pieces have 
printed on them their identifying names. 

Box Findings: Each piece is foil 
wrapped and the rows are separated 
with folded strips of plain white paper. 
The box is deep enough for two layers 
but the bottom is filled with shredded 
paper. 

Remarks: Same as for Code 52838. 


Oval Tin Box of Toffee 
1 Ib.—50c 


Selected as Outstanding 


CODE 53038—Description: Deep- 
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WRAPPING 





IDEA 


MACHINES 





FAST-EFFICIENT-RELIABLE 








ANDY manufac- 
turers both large 

and small prefer 
IDEAL WRAPPING 
MACHINES because 
they provide the 
economies of fast 
handling along . with 





rupted operation. In 
use the world over, IDEAL 
Machines are building a 
service record that stands 
unmatched and _  unchal- 
lenged! Our unqualified 
guarantee is your protec- 
tion. Two models available: 
SENIOR MODEL wraps 160 
pieces per minute; SPE- 
CIAL MODEL wraps 325 
to 350 pieces per minute. 
Investigation will prove 
these machines are adapted 
to your most exacting re- 
quirements. 


WRITE FOR CONPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ~ 


AND PRICES 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. - 









candy for you. 
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One of a THOUSAND 
RE-USE GIFT BOXES 


Inside dimensions this box: 1¥2"" deep, 642" diameter 


WRITE US your specifications. We will build you a beautiful 
eye-appealing MIRROR GIFT BOX to suit YOUR needs and at 
YOUR price! These re-use gift containers are truly re-usable . . 

sturdily built . . . designed to exacting taste. They will sell more 


Prepare now for the important candy selling seasons. Let us work 
on your fancy package problems. If one of the gorgeous boxes in 
our line doesn’t suit your needs . . tell us. We are constantly 
designing boxes for the Exclusive Use of candy manufacturers 
You will be amazed at the low cost of the package illustrated. 
Write us now and get full details of our attractive offers 


EDGAR E. KAHN, Inc. x's 




















orange box lithographed in full colors 
with head of Indian, and Indian motif 
throughout in the decorative elements. 
Wrapped in cellulose closed with seal. 

Design: Indian motif gives the box 
a South American touch. The design 
is interesting and the colors are well 
selected. The word “Tofi” predomi- 
nates in the design. The same design 
is used on each side of the box, and a 
smaller design on the lid. 

Box Findings: Toffee pieces wrapped 
individually in wax paper printed in 
blue with striped border and trademark 
of maker in center of wrap. 

Sales Appeal: Good. 


Glass Jar of Fruit Drops 
6 oz.—30c 
Selected as Outstanding 


CODE 53138—Description: Trans- 
parent square glass jar with metal 
screw-on top around which is attached 
a gold cord. Jar is wrapped in trans- 
parent cellulose sealed with gold-foil 
seal. On each side of jar is a foil label, 
triangular shaped, embossed with mak- 
er’s trademark, printed in black and 
orange, with identifying name of con- 
fection embossed in black. Maker's 
trademark stamped in metal top of jar. 

Design: The bottle is unusual in 
shape for a candy container, and the 
round flat fruit drops show to good ad- 
vantage. The shape of the label, letter- 
ing and colors are harmonious and are 
especially effective on this particular 
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type of container. The firm’s trade- 
mark stamped in the cap adds an in- 
teresting decorative feature. 

Sales Appeal: Excellent. 


Glass Jar of Panned Goods 

6 oz.—50c 

Selected as Outstanding 

CODE 53238—Description: This is a 
low, flat bottle with mottled red mould- 
ed composition screw-on lid with 
maker’s name etched in white. Lid is 
tied with two strands of gold cord. 
Narrow foil band around jar printed in 
two colors. Some jars contain panned 
hazelnuts and others contain panned 
almonds. 

Design: The colors, figures and let- 
tering on the foil band, together with 
the deep red of the jar top and the 
coloring of the panned goods, make an 
interesting container with a great deal 
of appeal. The Clinic suggests that the 
gold cord around the top be replaced 
with a silver cord, which would har- 
monize better with the other colors. 

Sales Appeal: Excellent. 


Nougatines 
21/3 oz.—l5c 
CODE 53338 — Description: Ten 


pieces with cardboard backing printed 
in black and red. Each piece is wrapped 
in embossed gold foil with lettering in 
black. Outside wrap is_ transparent 
cellulose. 


Design: Lettering on foil wraps is 
very ordinary and not attractively ar- 
ranged. Much better job was done in 
designing the lettering on the back of 
the cardboard. 


Chocolate Bar 

1/3 oz.—1Y%c 

Selected as Outstanding 

CODE 53438—Description: \Vrapped 
in plain foil and in paper sleeve printed 
in blue with white lettering and alter- 
nate stripes of red and yellow 

Design: Interesting, colorful and ap- 
pealing. For a small package, this de- 
sign is very refreshing and well han- 
dled. 

Colors: The selection of colors is 
good and they harmonize well with the 
rest of the design and with the silver 
foil. 


Novelty Package 

V4 oz.—2¥ec 

Selected as Outstanding 

CODE 53638—Description: Tiny box 
shaped and printed to imitate house of 
block construction with thatched gable 
roof. Two cellulose windows in th: 
front reveal a couple of chocolate mice 
within the house. The only lettering 
is on the bottom. 

Design: The only outstanding fea 
ture of this package is its novel treat 
ment. It is an interesting example of 
a novelty package. 
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Box of Caramels 
2 oz.—5c 


CODE 53538 — Description: Long, 
square folding box printed in black, 
blue, red and yellow, and containing 12 
caramels, each wrapped in wax paper 
printed in red. Box wrapped in trans- 
parent cellulose. 

Design: Indian motif carried out in 
design but badly executed. The effect 
is a conglomeration of decorations and 
colors with no orderly arrangement. 


AUSTRALIA 


Box of Butterscotch 

Price 3d. (6c) 

CODE 53738—Description: F lat, 
square folding box of butterscotch 
printed in full colors and gold, with a 
pasture scene on both sides of the box. 
Wrapped in transparent cellulose with 
ends sealed. 

Design: This box is typical of a pe- 
riod of design that (at least in the 
United States) has long since lost its 
appeal. 


Package of Marshmallows 
Price 3d. (6c) 


CODE 53838—Description: Long, 
white package printed in red and gold 
Wrapped in transparent cellulose. 

Design: White lettering outlined in 
gold on red background. Lacks imagi- 


nation and individuality. This type of 
design used to be prevalent in the 
United States but today the American 
manufacturer takes pride in making his 
product outstanding and individual, and 
hence he is getting away from the old- 
fashioned designs that have lost their 
appeal. The Australian manufacturer 
may profit by the same. 


Chocolate Crunch 
Price 3d. (6c) 
CODE 53939—Description: Round. 


flat confection wrapped in foil, one side 
of which carries a round descriptive 
sticker printed in red and blue. Wrapped 
in transparent cellulose. 

Design: White lettering outlined in 
dark blue and blue lettering outlined in 
white. Not pleasing nor distinctive. 


Bars 
Each 3d. (6c) 


CODE 54039—Description: Each bar 
wrapped in plain foil or in wax paper, 
then either bound in a printed strip or 
wrapped in printed paper. Transpar- 
ent cellulose outside wraps. One of the 
wraps is in yellow and brown, another 
in orange and black, one in blue and 
black, and the fourth is in red, blue and 
gold. 

Design: Unattractive and lacks dis- 
tinction. These bars would have a 
hard time competing with many Ameri- 
can bars as attention-getters. The let- 
tering and the other elements of design 





could be improved to make a bar that 
gets attention by its individuality and 
its elegance. 

Colors: The combination of blue, red 
and gold on one of the bars has a vibra- 
tion that takes away from its display 
qualities. These colors generally do 
not make a satisfactory combination, 
particularly where the gold predomi- 
nates. 


JAPAN 


Individually Wrapped 
Chewy Pieces 

3.40 Yen per Kg. (45c per lb.) 

CODE 54139—Description: Pieces 
wrapped in cellulose with outside wrap 
of printed glassine twisted at the ends. 

Design: Yellow lettering on bull’s-eye 
design in brown is interesting. This 
lettering is much more in modern taste 
than that on the other taffy piece. The 
latter is printed in blue and red with a 
checkerboard design on the twisted 
ends. 


Bars 
Each .10 Yen (3c) 
CODE 54239—Description: Wrapped 


in foil, with outside wrap of printed 
transparent cellulose or printed glassine. 

Design: Very crude. Lettering lacks 
refinement. All printing on the cellu- 
lose wraps is in transparent ink, thus 
allowing the sparkle of the foil to show 





NO. 209-B 


DON'T MISS 


15 W. 26TH STREET 


VISIT OUR BOOTH 


AT THE CONVENTION 


This complete exhibit of DOLLS and novelties for ALL 
HOLIDAY SEASONS .. . Valentine, Easter, Mothers’ Day, 
Graduation, Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Years 


“DROP IN TO SEE ME”... . CY KLUGLER. 


STERLING DOLL CO., INC. 


NEW YORK CITY 








“Candy Packaging” 


Will Appear Four Times A Year 


(February, May, August, November) 


Reprinted Supplement 


Write for Your Copies 


THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 
400 W. Madison St. 


as ad 


Chicago, Illinois 








HIGH-GRADE AND FANCY 
SET-UP PAPER BOXES 


2 2 3 
Now Ready— 


Samples for 
CHRISTMAS and VALEN- 
TINE’S DAY Seasons. 

* . e 


We are manufacturers of plain and 
fancy set-up paper boxes. We invite 
your patronage, and all inquiries will 
receive prompt attention. 


NU-DEAL PAPER BOX, INC. 
2509 W. Cermak Road, Chicago, Ill. 
All Phones Lawndale 4477 








Official Bulletin 


of the 
International Office 
for 
Cocoa and Chocolate 


69 rue Ducale 
Brussels, Belgium 





Annual Subscription 
30 belgas 

















Baseball and College 
PENNANTS 


Large variety of cloth and felt 
novelties and premiums, priced 
for distribution with ONE and 
FIVE-CENT sales. 


New Novelty Baseball Buttons, Mir- 
rors and Novelties. 


Silk screen process signs and dis- 
plays. 


Marvel Screen Novelties Co. 
733 Broadway, New York 
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ALL WIDTHS AND SHADES 


SATIN, TAFFETA, NOVELTY 
AND GAUZE 


Write for ples or sal 


| Schloss Ribbon 


79 Madison Avenue 
Phone CAledonia 5-2958 








New York City 























Boost Your Sales 


1000-Hole—Form 4160 
Takes in $10.00 
Pays out 160 Candy Bars 











STICKS 


ALL SIZES 


LJ 


VERY ONE the exact duplicate of the 
7 other—perfect uniformity of size and 
smoothness—square cut ends, free from 
burrs. 


SUPERIOR CANDY STICKS are made from 
the highest quality white birch, turned by 
master craftsmen in our own factories. Their 
amazing uniformity makes them ideal for 
use on your high-speed automatic pop ma- 












NON n:a:k cipaheha abe $0.89 
Plus 10% Federal Tax 


Holiday Boards, Holiday 
Cards and Holiday 
Headings. 


Write for our Catalog of 
Money-Making Boards, 
Cards and Die-Cut Sheets 


CHAS. A. BREWER & SONS 1 


Largest Board and Card House in the World 
_CHICAGO, U.S.A. | 


6320-32 HARVARD AVENUE ai 





chines. 














WRITE NOW for a generous batch of 


samples—in any size! 


Superior Dowet Co. 


436 WASHINGTON STREET 
NEW YORK CITY ' 

















through and heightening the effective- 
ness of the design. With better de- 
signed lettering these bars would have 
a good shelf appeal. 


Chocolates 


3.80 Yen per Kg. (50c per lb.) 

CODE 54139—Description: Pieces 
wrapped in plain foil then in printed 
glassine twisted at the ends. Colors 
used include blue, gold and red, and 
the ink has a high degree of trans- 
parency. 

Design: Decorations are interesting, 
though the lettering is crude. All thie 
wraps are colorful. Of special interest 
is one printed in gold on blue glassine, 
with a border of musical notes on a 
staff and a harp design in the center 
over which is printed the name of the 
bar. 





Bar Goods Assortments 
Have Special Box 


Selling bars in lots of 24 rather than 
in single units has been made possible 
for the Euclid Candy Co., San Fran- 
cisco, California, by the creation of a 
special gift box. An illustration of 
the box is shown herewith. It was 
created by the Acme Paper Box Co., 
also of San Francisco. 

From the standpoint of the box pro- 
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ducer, this adoption of the bar gift 
package is the result of a real job of 
creative selling done by a paper box 
manufacturer. A. L. Schooley, presi- 
dent of Acme Box, conceived the idea 





Gift Box for Bar-Goods Assortment Used by 
West Coast Candy Manufacturer 


that bar candy could be sold in large 
assortments for gift use. When he 
proposed the idea to Euclid Candy, he 
submitted samples of proper type boxes 
for the purpose. The suggestion was 
quickly accepted and an initial order 
for 10,000 boxes was quickly followed 
by another order for the same amount. 

From the standpoint of the candy 
manufacturer, this assortment is a ven- 





ture into an idea which many have 
toyed with, but all have discarded as 
impractical for lack of a practical box 
or package. It remained for Euclid 
to institute a bar-assortment merchan- 
dising program, aided by a box def- 
initely designed for such merchandis- 
ing. 

The assortment is made up of 24 
candy bars of the nine most popular 
varieties. Thus, the Euclid company 
not only increased immediate bar goods 
sales, but also acquainted customers 
with bars they had never tried, thereby 
building future single-unit sales. 

The box is 1% in. deep, 9% in. 
wide and 13% in. long. Labels are 
done in modernistic designs. The par- 
ticular box shown in the cut has a 
black, red and gold label, the gold 
covering the greater surface, with a 
black strip running diagonally across 
from top left to bottom right, and red 
bars running horizontally and alter- 
nating with black bars. The company 
name appears in gold across the top of 
the black strip, and there is a red panel 
in the lower right hand corner. The 
staggered position of the red and black 
bars as well as the two-color lettering 
of the words “Gift Package” gives the 
entire box a very striking appearance. 
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Premium Convention and 
Exhibit Well Attended 


The Eighth Annual National Pre- 
mium Convention and Exposition was 
held at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
May 2 to 6, under the auspices of the 
Premium Advertising Association of 
America, Inc. It was acclaimed the 
best convention and show in the his- 
tory of the expositions. 

The formal part of the convention 
program was run off on Tuesday, May 
3, with E. W. Porter, vice president 
of the association, presiding. The out- 
standing feature of the program was 
the Symposium of Premium Users and 
Buyers, held after presentation of the 
formal addresses. Participating in this 
symposium were the following: W. B. 
Burkman, Jewel Tea Co., Barrington, 
Ill.; Allen H. Center, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Chicago; Miss Jane 
Condit, Nestle’s Milk Products Co., 
New York; Gage Davis, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Wallace J. Rigby, 
Kroger Grocer & Baking Co., Cincin- 
nati; R. M. Watts, Procter & Gamble, 
Cincinnati; G. T. Wruck, John F. 
Jelke Co., Chicago, and R. S. Lingard, 
Friedman Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Speakers who addressed the meeting 
covered a variety of topics of special 
interest to premium users and buyers. 
F. H. Irwin, assistant general sales 
manager, Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp., 
Chicago, covered the topic of “Prizes 
for Distributors’ Salesmen,” and spoke 
informally on this subject in terms of 
his company’s experience. 


Factory of the Package 

Machinery Co., Which 

Is Celebrating Its 25th 
Anniversary 


Package Machinery Co. 
Celebrates Anniversary 


Package Machinery Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., manufacturers of wrap- 
ping and packaging machinery since 
1913, is celebrating its 25th Anni- 
versary this year. In commemoration 
of the event, the company has pro- 
duced a booklet giving much of the 
company’s history and interesting ad- 
ditional information on the develop- 
ment of its business through the past 
25 -years. 

When the company was founded in 
1913, the public still bought many 
commodities in bulk, and mass pro- 
duction was in its infancy. Even be- 
fore then, a number of wrapping ma- 
chine makers were pioneering in pack- 
aging and had introduced machines 
which produced improvements over 
handwrapping. Through a merger of 
five such companies, the Package Ma- 
chinery Company came into existence 
and began producing machinery for 
wrapping cartons of cigarettes, chew- 








This Display With the Unique Mother's Day Appeal Was Featured by the Gobelir 
Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
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ing gum, candy kisses, soaps and choc- 
olate bars. Today, it builds machines 
for almost every type and kind of 
packaging or wrapping problem, han- 
dling almost any kind of wrapping 
material. 

The officers of the company are as 
follows: Roger L. Putnam, who 
joined the company in 1919, was 
elected vice president in 1921, and has 
been president since 1927; George A. 
Mohlman, who joined the company 
as sales manager in 1919, became sec- 
ond vice president in 1926, and has 
been vice president since 1927; Roe S. 
Clark, who came to the company in 
1916, was made assistant treasurer in 
1921, secretary in 1925, and has been 
treasurer since 1931; E. Lovell Smith, 
chief engineer since 1921 and a direc- 
tor of the company since 1924; and 
Paul Langhammer, general superin- 
tendent since 1914 and a director 
since 1924. 





Create Unusual Mother's 
Day Display Window 


An unusual Mother’s Day display 
—unusual because of its departure 
from the usual Mother’s Day appeal 
— is that created for the Gobelin Co., 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass., by the Brett 
Lithographing Co., Long Island City, 
New York. 

Featuring the “little mother” and 
her doll, this display was lithographed 
in eight colors. It stands 38 in. high 
and 29'% in. wide, and is scored to 
fold down to 22 by 26'% in. for 
shipping. 

In the show window display itself, 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, the larger picture titled “Mother 
Love” is centered, with two smaller 
reproductions flanking it. In _ the 
foreground are various boxes of the 
Gobelin Company’s candies, packed 
in special Mother’s Day boxes with 
beautifully illustrated covers. 

The theme of the display, as intoned 
by the lithographed illustrations, is a 
refreshing change from “old lady” 
type of Mother’s Day advertising and 
display. 
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—-CLEARING HOUSE— 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: 1- 
Bentz-Chill blast, air conditioning, 
cooling and de-humidifying unit, com- 
plete with 14% H.P. motor, good con- 
dition. Unusually low price. Address 
E5388 % The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner Publishing Company, 400 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: For sale 
Bunn tying machine. Cross way and 
single combination. In perfect condi- 
tion. Harry L. Diamond, 1411 5S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: Cook- 
ers: National Equipment continuous 
vacuum hard candy cookers in good 
operating condition. Also 3x6 Mills 
cast iron water cooled slabs. Charms 
Company, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: Two 2 

cylinder York Ice Machines ;.1 3x3 
inch, 3 ton capacity, 1 5x5 inch 5 ton 
capacity. Both with ammonia receiv- 
ers in fine condition. Have installed 
larger machines. Can be bought very 
cheap. Address Herz Candy Com- 
pany, 512 Locust Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


FOR SALE: BAINBRIDGE cut roll 

center maker in A-l_ condition. 
Cheap. Totowa Candy Kitchen, 11 
Church Street, Paterson, New Jersey. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE: One 
(1) Lichtenberg Plastic Machine, 
with sizer and cooling conveyor includ- 
ing one set of dies. Brand new ma- 
chine. Will sell at bargain. Address 
D4385 % The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner Publishing Company, 400 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: Follow- 

ing machinery sold piece meal at 
bargain prices; 1 Rose Wrapping ma- 
chine, practically new, 1 Racine suck- 
er machine with two sets of rolls, 1 
Heat Sealing machine 1 3 platform 
carton sealing machine, 1 stick candy 
machine continuous and fully auto- 
matic for straight, square or twist can- 
dy sticks. 1 Savage Marshmallow 
beater, 80 qt. capacity. Address D4388 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Company, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE: Badger 

3 ft. vacuum pan complete with Sim- 
plex steam pump. Equipped with pul- 
ley drive agitator and all necessary fit- 
tings. Unit in A-1 condition. Ideal 
for jellies, hard candies, etc. Will 
handle up to 400 Ib. size batch. Low 
price for quick sale. Inspection invited. 
Time Chocolate Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: 1 very 

small ball beater No. 60, 1 Caramel 
Cutter 20 in., 1 stirring kettle, motor 
driven, direct drive, complete with can- 
dy stove, 1 Rex hand roll machine No. 
30. Address D4389 % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Publishing Com- 
pany, 400 W. Madison Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





FOR SALE: Racine sucker machine. 

One set penny sucker moulds. One 
four ton ice machine. One five foot 
batch roller. Al condition. Price rea- 
sonable. H. L. Feldman, 2500 W. 
25th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: Busi- 

ness and equipment for manufactur- 
ing butterscotch wafers, also one seven- 
foot Ball Beater, one Hobart Beater 
and a model SK Automatic Weighing 
Machine. Address C3388, care The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Publish- 
ing Company, 400 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





FOR SALE: Becht Nut Topping 

system, an attachment for 24” en- 
rober. Places nuts on centers and holds 
nuts on centers while using fan to re- 
move excess coating. Address C3389, 
care The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Company, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





FOR SALE: 9 steel, water cooled 
slabs. 3 size 51%’ x 5%’. 6 size 42” 
x 8’. All in good condition at attrac- 
tive price in one lot or individually. 
Address B1381, % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Publishing Company, 400 
W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE: Greer 

Chocolate Cooling and Packing 
Conveyor Table. Plaque system. 
Bargain price. Brecht Candy Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 





FOR SALE: COMPLETE 
Starch Department and other equip- 
ment, consisting of 7,000 standard size 
starch trays, filled with starch; Wood 
Mogul with Pump Bars; Baltimore 
Sugar Sander; Wolf Starch condi- 
tioner and Cleaner; 50 gal. cap. tilting 
kettles, steam jacketed; 30 gal. cap. 
steam jacketed kettles; 150 gal. Gum 
Kettles; 50 gal. Cream Breaker; 40 
gal. tilting Caramel Kettle; 16 inch 
National Equipment Enrober and Bot- 
tomer ; Chocolate Melter ; Mills Nougat 
Cutter ; Hobart Gum Grinder; 15 inch 
Nougat Jap Cutter, 100 Ib. cap.; Burk- 
hard Vacuum Pan, 50 gal. Kettles, 
steamjacketed ; Steel Batch Spinners ; 
Ideal Wrapper; Coolers, 3 x 8 and 
4 x 5, Gas Stoves, and other equipment. 
No reasonable offers refused. Address 
D-43812, % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Publishing Company, 400 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





FOR SALE: 1 Simplex Starch 
Buck, $150.00; 1 Brach Cutting Head 
and Stand, $150.00; 1 Little Giant 
Cutter for small hard goods, $100.00; 
1 National Equipment Nougat Slicer, 
Single Blade, $100.00. Address A138, 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Company, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





FOR SALE: A Savage Papoose No. 
2 Model F. Marshmallow Beater ; 
one Rose Twist Wrapping Machine, 
750 a minute, making size approxi- 
mately % inch wide, % inch thick by 
about 13¢ inches long, wraps either 
caramel or hard candy in cellophane or 
wax with or without an understrip, 
used less than two years. Chase Candy 
Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 





FOR SALE: Model K Kiss Machine, 

National A. D. Wood Mogul, Uni- 
versal Coater 24-in. complete with 
40-foot tunnel, detailer, bottomer, 
automatic feed and temperature 
control. Box 935. Arcade Station, 
Los Angeles, California. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: 4 H. P. 

Gas Fired Vertical McKee Boiler, 
High Pressure with pressure con- 
trol. W & F Mfg. Co., Inc., 128 
Lakeview, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Hard Candy Department 


Chocolate Coating Dept. 





Automatic 
(with assortment of 


National Equipment Fully 
Steel Mogul 
pump bars). 

National Fully Automatic Wood Mogul 
Type AD with Pumps. 

2500—Starch Trays, Standard size. 

Wolfe Starch Drying and Cleaning Unit, 
complete with Dust Collectors, Con- 
veyors, ete. 

Racine Depositors for Cream and Co- 
coanut slugs 

National Equipment No. 2 Depositor 
with 4 pump bars. 

National 
Bucks. 

National Equipment Continuous Cream 
Wafer Depositor with long drying 
conveyor. 

Werner late style Combination Printer 
and Depositor. 

Biltmore and Baker 
Sanding Machine. 

National Equipment Starch Cleaner. 

Gyrator Sifter. 

National Equipment, Wood and Steel 


Mogul Pumps, large selection various 
sizes, single and double. 


VISIT US 


Equipment Simplex Starch 


Perkins Sugar 





See our modern machine shop. 
See our vast stock of modern 
guaranteed rebuilt machinery 
that is available for immediate 
delivery. 


National Equipment Continuous Cooker 
with pre-cooking Kettles. 


Simplex Steam & Gas Vacuum Cookers 

1—100 gal. Steam Vacuum Pan, with 
pumps and all connections. 

Gaebel Continuous Automatic Plastic 
Hard Candy Outfit with Automatic 
Batch Roller, Heated Sizer, Plastic 
Cutter with all Chains and Cooling 
Conveyor. 

Werner fully and semi-automatic Ball 
Machines, assortment of rollers. 

1—Frankoma Automatic Ball Machine, 
complete with sizer, cooling conveyor, 
shaker, 9 extra sizers and 2 sets of 


form chains for hard candy balls and 
5 for le beer barrels. 


Lichtenberg —Plastic Machine. 


Racine Duplex Type sucker machine 
with 24-ft. conveyor and cooler. 


Racine Model M and Model H Die Pop 
Machines, motor driven, complete 
with cooling drum and with golf ball. 

Racine Continuous Cutting Machine. 


Hohberger Continuous Cutting and 
Waffle Machine with chains. 

Mills, high speed, Drop Machine, 6 in. 
x 8 in. rollers. Also 4 x 7 and 2% 
x 6 in. machine. 


Hohberger Cigarette Machine with con- 
veyor and cutter motor driven. 

Hildreth Pulling Machines, Style No. 3 
and 4, 100 and 200 Ib. cap. Belt 


or motor driven. 


York Batch Rollers, 6 ft., 7 ft. and 8 


ft. sizes. 


4—5-ft. Steel Batch Spinners. 


32” Enrobers, National Equipment, 

Automatic Temperature Control di- 
rectly motor driven—Anti Tailing 
Devices—32” Bottoming Attachment, 
Cooling Table—32” National Cold 
Box and Packing Table. 
32” National Equipment Coater, mo- 
tor driven, with Automatic Tempera- 
ture Control, Bottomer, Automatic 
Feeder, 32” Kihlgren Stroker, Na- 
tional Cold Box and Packing Table. 
Also 24” Coaters. 


Greer 32” Universal Chocolate Coaters 
with attachments. 


National Equipment 16” Enrobers, with 
bottomers and strokers. 


Racine Chocolate Fancy Goods Deposi- 
tor with 80-ft. Swiss Steel Belt and 
Funnel. 

Wolfe Peanut 
conveyor. 


Coating Machine with 


Walters Basket Dipping Machine. 





Chocolate Melters 





National Equipment 2,000 and also 
500 lb. capacity Chocolate Melters, 
late style, heavy duty, with automatic 
temperature control. Directly motor 
driven. 


National Equipment Chocolate Melters, 
150, 300, 500, 1,000 and 2,000 Ibs. 


capacities. Belt and motor driven. 


Werner Chocolate Melters, 100, 200 


and 500 Ib. capacity. 


OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF SERVICE TO 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPM 


318-322 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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